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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers was an unqualified 
failure. It would probably have failed anyway, in the concrete as 
distinct from the psychological sense, because the Russian leaders 
have good reason to think that this is not the right moment to make any 
serious concessions. But there are degrees of failure, and we are entitled 
to feel that the Conference was a worse failure than it need have been. 
For this, unfortunately, the Western Ministers are by no means 
blameless. It was most important that they should adopt throughout 
the Conference a logically tenable and defensible position; instead they 
chose to maintain, on the subject of Germany, an attitude which was 
plainly absurd. It was important, too, that the “‘ Geneva spirit ” should 
be preserved, however sticky the negotiations; instead the “ Geneva 
spirit > was allowed to evaporate. 


What Was the ‘‘ Geneva Spirit ”’ ? 


EFORE enlarging on this theme, we must first insist that the spirit 

which brought the Heads of Government together last July was not 
one of philanthropy and brotherly love, but one of cold realism. An 
approximate balance of power had been reached and the time had come 
for diplomatic parleying. A supplementary factor was that the new rulers 
of the Soviet Empire were anxious to show that they could combine 
despotism and subversive intrigue with a fair measure of bonhomie. 
Their free-and-easy manner impressed the outside world and was matched 
by the genuine friendliness of President Eisenhower. But behind the 
smiling faces the minds were hard at work—calculating, appraising, 
determined to give nothing of substance away. 

It is therefore nonsense to say, as Mr. Macmillan said in his closing 
speech on November 16: “‘ The Geneva spirit, if it is anything, is an 
inward spirit. Its light is not bright to-day. It burns low. But it burns. 
It has not been extinguished. Like those street lamps, which I remember 
so well as a child, it needs but one sincere touch of the lamplighter to 
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set it once more aflame.” In fact, the Geneva spirit has (or should we 
say had?) no metaphysical, and very little sentimental, content. When 
Mr. Macmillan was a child Britain’s foreign affairs were in the hands of 
a man who would have known better than to express himself in such 
fatuous language at an international conference. The great Lord 
Salisbury was a man of principle, but he did not confuse the arts of the 
diplomat with those of the preacher. As a Christian (and as a man of 
property) he would have execrated the Soviet régime and all that it stands 
for, but in his official contacts with it he would have been polite, restrained 
and business-like. Not for him the wordy polemics of a Dulles or the 
rich autumnal eloquence of a Macmillan. As a statesman engaged in 
the difficult process of bargaining and of choosing lesser evils, he would 
have acknowledged the force of Molotov’s remark: “One should not 
disregard reality.” That, in his view, would have been the only worth- 
while interpretation of the phrase “‘ Geneva spirit.” 


Peace Means Compromise 


HE Western Ministers seem to have been surprised that the Russians 
were so intractable on the subject of “ East-West contacts.” But 
would it not have been much more surprising if they had been prepared 
to agree to the Western proposals? These amounted, in effect, to the 
suggestion that a tyranny based upon an ideological creed should volun- 
tarily convert itself into a liberal State; or, to put the matter even more 
bluntly, that the present Soviet rulers should commit suicide. No doubt 
there was some propaganda value in “ showing up ” the Russian Govern- 
ment, but to those who wield the power of the West, and to the vast 
majority of those who live outside the Communist orbit, the essential 
characteristics of Soviet dictatorship are now self-evident and need no 
further demonstration. It is superfluous, and possibly harmful, to dwell 
on differences which can only be removed at the price of all-out war. 
Granted our determination to avoid war, unless and until our vital 
interests are threatened, what should be our policy towards the Soviet 
bloc? Should we use the idiom of moral reprobation, or should we 
use the idiom of conciliation? Should we be inflexible, or should we be 
ready at all times to compromise, while maintaining the balance of power? 
Should we be melodramatic, or should we be diplomatic? These are the 
questions which the Western leaders of to-day must face. Their pre- 
decessors in the nineteen-thirties made the fatal mistake of appeasing 
tyrants without having the means or the will to resist aggression. Now 
there is a tendency to err in the opposite sense—to talk of liberating subject 
peoples, thereby committing in theory acts of aggression which in fact 
the Western Powers have no intention of committing. It is surely wiser, 
and fairer to those who are at present doomed to live under Communist 
rule, that we should recognize and accept the temporary division of the 
world; that we should concentrate on security and disarmament as the 
immediate priorities; and that we should avoid like the plague neutralism, 
pacifism, etc., on the one hand, and bombast on the other. 
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German Reunion: Humbug In Excelsis 


EADERS of this Review must know very well where we stand on 
the German question. We are convinced that no amount of blandish- 
ment or ingratiation will make the Germans love their former enemies. 
We are convinced that Germany is still as selfishly nationalistic as ever, 
and that she will remain so for many years to come. We are convinced 
that the German lust for domination is now most likely to be satisfied 
in the commercial sphere, and that the Germans are well aware of this 
fact; hence their unwillingness to rearm. We are convinced that Europe 
has less to fear from the division than from the reunion of Germany, and 
we cannot understand why Western statesmen are committed above all 
else to the policy of German reunification—a policy which they cannot 
implement and which opens them to the charge of gross hypocrisy. 
Their attitude is best explained, though not excused, by the speech 
which Mr. Dulles made at the end of the Geneva Conference. In his view 
the policy of free elections for Germany has a wider significance. “It 
highlights, as no words could, the situation throughout Eastern Europe. 
If the so-called German Democratic Republic cannot stand the test of the 
people’s choice, no more can the régimes imposed on the other peoples of 
Eastern Europe.” These were inflammatory words, and their full impli- 
cations should be considered. The régimes in question, odious though 
they may be to the democratic and humane conscience, are recognized 
and established Governments. If the American Government had broken 
off diplomatic relations with all the régimes behind the Iron Curtain, 
Mr. Dulles’s remarks would at least have the merit of logic and con- 
sistency. As it is, they are a striking example of bad political manners 
and muddled thinking. 


If Germany, Why Not Poland ? 


[NS pressing for German reunification the British Government is in an 
even weaker position than the American, though Mr. Macmillan was 
careful not to generalize about democratic elections. It cannot be for- 
gotten that Great Britain declared war in 1939 ostensibly to protect the 
independence and free institutions of Poland. (This was not, of course, 
the real reason, but British statesmen are so self-righteous and sancti- 
monious that foreigners can be forgiven if they sometimes take our pledges 
at face-value.) Germany was the aggressor in 1939, Poland the victim. 
Yet the British Government is now subordinating every other objective in 
foreign policy to that of giving democratic rights to the East Germans 
and restoring unity to the German nation, while it continues to recognize 
a Communist dictatorship in Poland. 

We are not suggesting that the recognition of Communist Poland is 
mistaken. On the contrary, we think it inevitable, and justifiable on 
the same grounds as that of Communist China—that a Government 
whose writ runs cannot sensibly be ignored,. and that recognition does 
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not imply approval. In accordance with these time-honoured axioms 
the Russian Government has recently decided to recognize the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which in its turn will be sending an Ambassador 
to Moscow. By every standard of common sense the Western Powers 
should now complete the pattern by recognizing the Government of 
Eastern Germany, without prejudice to their ideals and aspirations. 
But they are prevented from doing so by their exaggerated and insane 
commitment to the Federal Republic, which goes far beyond their treaty 
obligations and is not balanced by any comparable commitment on the 
part of the West Germans. 


Mr. Macmillan and Self-Determination 


R. MACMILLAN should not only reflect upon the apparent 

cynicism of his policy in its relation to Poland, but also upon its 
quite evident cynicism in another respect. He asserts the principle of 
self-determination for the Germans, our late enemies, while he rigorously 
denies it to the Cypriots, our fellow-citizens. The latest enormity in the 
Government’s mishandling of the Cyprus problem has been the offer to 
spend £38 million on the island, provided the struggle for self-determina- 
tion is abandoned. ‘This crude, materialistic approach to an emotional 
situation recalls the follies of British policy towards Ireland in the last 
century. Some words of Lord Randolph Churchill, spoken in 1883, 
would do for Mr. Macmillan in 1955:— 


Develop, if you like, in any way you may, the material resources of 
Ireland. Advance public money on the easiest terms for railways, tram- 
ways, canals, roads, labourers’ dwellings, fisheries and objects of that 
kind. We owe the Irish a great deal for our bad government of them in 
the past; and if we are not stingy, there are few injuries, however deep, 
which money will not cure. 


The results of that policy are all too painfully manifest. Home Rule 
was not “ killed by kindness,” but Anglo-Irish relations were permanently 
poisoned by Whitehall’s failure to appreciate the force and sincerity of 
Irish national feeling. “‘ Money talks”? is a philosophy which brash 
politicians and business-men may affect, but it is out of place in the mind 
of a statesman and humanist. 


Growing Anxiety in the Middle East 


IR ANTHONY EDEN gave very clear proof of his anxiety about 

the course of events in the Middle East, when he made the custom- 
ary Governmental speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. Most of his 
remarks were devoted to this subject, while domestic and economic affairs 
were almost completely ignored. This must have caused some surprise to 
his audience, but at least it gave them no excuse for overlooking the 
gravity of recent developments in an important part of the world. 
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The extremely difficult (perhaps impossible) task of the British and 
American Governments is to try and hold a fair balance between the 
Arab States and Israel, now that Russia is supplying arms on a large scale 
to Egypt. It would be quite wrong to give invidious support to the 
Israelis, whose present mood is dangerously chauvinistic, but every 
attempt must be made to warn the Egyptians against an aggression which 
would be a threat to general security and probably disastrous to themselves. 
Meanwhile we must stand by our Allies in the Middle East and give 
practical impetus to measures of peaceful co-operation, on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Macmillan at the recent Baghdad Pact meeting. 


A Foolish Budget 


AST month, anticipating the contents of Mr. Butler’s Autumn Budget, 

we expressed our doubts as to the value of indirect taxation as a 
weapon against inflation. We are quite certain that higher rates of tax 
on objects which people regard as necessities of life can serve no useful 
purpose. On the contrary, such taxation, whatever its quantitative 
significance, can only have an inflationary effect, by encouraging the 
trade unions to be less moderate in the negotiation of their wage claims. 
There may be little or no rational justification for their attitude, but that 
is irrelevant. Ministers must be conscious of the moral, as well as the 
statistical, implications of what they do, or they might just as well hand 
over their Departments to the Civil Service. 

We hope that Mr. Butler’s genuinely anti-inflationary measures—of 
which the latest, the curb on local authority spending, could have been 
applied without a Budget—will be successful. We also welcome the move 
to reduce housing subsidies, though it is obvious that more bold action 
will have to be taken if the housing mess is to be cleared up. But we 
deplore the ineptitude whereby a Conservative Government, at a time 
when it can well afford to be unpopular, has made itself unpopular for the 
wrong reason. 


Irresponsibility in the Boardroom 


EW will have envied Sir Edward Boyle, Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, his recent brief for the defence of Mr. F. E. Harmer and 
Sir Gordon Munro, the two Government-appointed directors of British 
Petroleum. In introducing his Budget on October 26, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer appealed for voluntary restraint during our present 
economic difficulties. Twenty-four hours later, British Petroleum 
declared an interim dividend of a shilling a share. Nominally it was the 
same as that declared in 1954; this year, however, it was tax-free, and 
applied to a four-fold capital bonus. 
It is hardly surprising that there should have been angry questions in 
Parliament, asking for the salaries and duties of the two directors 
appointed by the Government, which is the majority shareholder. Mr. 
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Harmer and Sir Gordon, it appears, receive no remuneration from public 
funds, but each draws £3,250 a year in fees from B.P. and its subsidiaries. 
The Economic Secretary stated that their duties; in addition to those 
ordinarily performed by company directors, include “‘ a general obliga- 
tion to report on all matters, financial or general, which they consider 
should be referred to, or brought to the notice of, Her Majesty’s 
Government.” 


Psychological Sabotage 


OCIALISTS are not alone in regretting that the duties of these two 

directors did not extend to the protection of Mr. Butler from a pointed 
and intolerable snub. It has rightly been said that economic judgment 
on the propriety of B.P.’s dividend policy should be suspended until its 
final dividend for the year has been declared. But this does not excuse 
Lord Strathalmond and his Board from an act of psychological sabotage. 
Several questions still require to be answered. Did Mr. Harmer and Sir 
Gordon Munro protest to their fellow-directors at the proposed irre- 
sponsible increase of dividend? If not, why not? If their protest was 
rejected, why did they not resign? 

Mr. Butler has already a considerable burden to bear without the 
embarrassment of British Petroleum’s conduct. “It has not been our 
practice,” stated Sir Edward Boyle in the House, “ to interfere with the 
commercial management of the company.” Perhaps this practice is 
outdated. If in future the chill wind of stricter Government control is 
felt in the offices of the chairman and directors, British Petroleum will 
have only itself to blame. 


American Protection Rampant 


OREIGN traders’ feelings about American tariff policy have long 
fluctuated between hope and. despair. Action by the American 
Administration during the past three months has tipped the balance 
almost to the extremity of despair. In that short time heavy blows have 
been struck against foreign traders and their fear that America, despite 
official assurances to the contrary, does not really believe in more liberal 
conditions of international trade, notwithstanding her dominating posi- 
tion as the world’s most powerful creditor, is hardening into a certainty. 
First, on August 19, President Eisenhower accepted the American 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation and increased the tariff on foreign 
bicycles. A week later, the Defence Department instructed the Army to 
reject, despite high-level British protests, its provisional acceptance 
last February of the lowest tender, by the English Electric Company, to 
supply generators and transformers to the now famous Chief Joseph Dam. 
Then there was also evidence that the Administration had considered 
banning all foreign tenders for American public service contracts, although 
the President’s Press Secretary later denied that such a ban was to be 
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enforced. On October 31, Mr. Flemming, Director of the Defence 
Mobilization Office, notified twenty-four oil companies that they must 
cut their imports by about 7 per cent. over the next few months or 
Government-imposed quotas would follow. Imports from Venezuela 
(about half the U.S. crude oil imports) and Canada were exempted. The 
brunt of the cut will be borne by the Middle East. On October 27, the 
U.S. Treasury announced that special duties would be levied on cast-iron 
soil pipes from the United Kingdom because the pipes had been dumped 
on the United States market at prices “ less than fair value,” in violation 
of the 1921 anti-dumping law. The action was based on a split 4-2 
ruling of the Tariff Commission that British imports were injuring, or 
threatening, seven Californian producers of soil pipes. (Incidentally, 
there are more than fifty producers of cast iron soil pipes in America.) 


The Bonsor Case 


ARLY [ast month the House of Lords unanimously allowed the 

appeal of the widow of Mr. Harry Bonsor from the decision of the 
Court of Appeal that he was not entitled to damages for his wrongful 
dismissal from the Musicians’ Union. The result is that now for the first 
time for forty years a union can be sued by one of its own members for 
breach of contract. This news, which is certainly of great importance 
in trade union history, has been hailed by some newspapers with enthu- 
siasm as “a blow for freedom,” and the like. Perhaps it is not quite 
that, if by freedom is meant a significant alleviation of the tyranny of the 
closed shop. For all it amounts to is that unions who wish to deprive a 
man of his membership, and consequently of his job, must in future keep 
strictly within their own rules, if they are to do so with impunity. Mr. 
Bonsor, on his expulsion, could find no further employment as a musician 
and was reduced to seeking far inferior jobs at low wages. But the 
redress which he was denied will be available to future victims of local 
union officials who may act ultra vires their own constitution. To that 
extent petty tyranny will be restrained in future, which is at least a step 
in the right direction. 


Princess Margaret’s Decision 


UST after we had gone to press last month Princess Margaret 

announced that she had decided not to marry Group-Captain Peter 
Townsend. This was undoubtedly the right decision and the reasons 
given for it were good. 


Church and State: No Cause for Separation 


HOSE newspapers which took the line that the Princess and the 
Group-Captain were the victims of Anglican bigotry were quick to 
suggest that the time had come to disestablish the Church of England. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been singled out as a target for 
cheap and ill-considered abuse, gave an effective answer in a television 
interview to those who were alleging that Princess Margaret had acted un- 
der pressure. Her decision had been her own, he said, but of course she had 
received advice, much of it unsolicited. This was a relatively polite way of 
indicating that it was certain newspapers which had tried to bring pressure 
to bear, whereas he had merely given his advice when asked to do so— 
advice which he had every right to give as a personal friend of the Princess 
and as chief minister in the Church of which she is a practising member. 
We have never concealed our opinion that many Anglican doctrines 
are out-of-date and repugnant, and we would go so far as to say that 
unless the Church of England can somehow adapt its formal beliefs to the 
intellectual climate of the twentieth century it will probably be disestab- 
lished before the end of the present millennium. In particular, the clergy 
must try and grasp the distinction between certainty, which is rational, 
and faith, which is irrational. The greatest danger to the Establishment 
to-day is not the Anglican attitude towards divorce (which, though open 
to criticism in detail, is basically sound), but rather the Anglican attitude 
towards truth—an uneasy compromise between the strict dogmatism of 
Rome and the freedom of mind and spirit towards which Englishmen 
are bound, in the long run, to aspire. The separation of Church and 
State would be an unqualified disaster, and we pray that it will never 
occur; but if it should occur, the reasons for it would lie far deeper than 
readers of the Daily Express and the Daily Mirror might suppose. 


Archbishop Garbett 


HE Archbishop of York, Dr. Garbett, has announced that he will 

be retiring in the New Year. His departure will be a blow not only 
to his own See and to the Northern Province, but also to the Anglican 
Communion as a whole, of which he has been an incomparable servant 
and pastor. He has travelled vast distances and written books which 
have appealed to a wide and intelligent public. We hope that his 
health will improve and that he will enjoy many more years of life;' and 
we venture to look forward to the conferment upon him of a peerage, 
so that his invaluable counsel will not te lost to the nation. 


Christmas 


E should like to wish our readers a very happy Christmas, and at 

the same time to hint politely that a year’s subscription to this 
Review is a present which many people would appreciate. In particular 
we suggest that it would be most suitable for younger relations or friends 
who take an interest in public affairs. A greetings card, giving the 
benefactor’s name, will be sent with the first number. 
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WHY I HAVE CHANGED MY 
MIND ABOUT HANGING 


By JAMES RAMSDEN 


OMEONE 
Gentine 

I did not choose the title for this 
article and, when first pressed to do so, 
I hesitated about writing it at all, being 
one of quite a large number of people 
whom circumstances have not placed 
in the ranks of the enthusiasts for penal 
reform in this field. I am also, I con- 
fess, often put off by the way in which 
the enthusiasts state their case, and by 
their frequent lack of consideration for 
those who have to bear the official 
responsibility in these matters. The 
execution of Ruth Ellis, for example, 
was not, in my view, as shocking as 
some of the newspapers made out. 
Mrs. Ellis, so one understands, reached 
a true penitence for her crime, and met 
her death accepting it as a proper 
penance for what she had done. 
Chaplains who minister to the con- 
demned will tell one that such accept- 
ance, which goes much further than 
mere resignation, is not unusual within 
their experience. What was shocking 
was the orgy of sensation and senti- 
mentality in the newspapers. 

However, the House of Commons’s 
Order Paper now includes a Bill for the 
abolition of the death penalty, and in 
the present state of the argument I 
should not now vote as I did last time 
the question was before us, which was, 
in effect, for its retention. The Bill, by 
the way, as presented by. its sponsors, 
could be re-drafted so as to provide the 
alternative of suspension for a trial 
period of years, which I would not by 
ary means rule out, though I am not 
greatly attracted by the idea of experi- 
‘mental legislation. 


said wisely ‘“ never 
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If this Bill got far enough to be voted 
on, it would probably be refused a 
Second Reading, since it seems likely 
that enough Conservatives would 
accept the advice of the Home Secre- 
tary, even on a free vote, as they did 
last time, myself included. Some strenu- 
ously abolitionist commentators con- 
sider that a division of opinion on these 
lines, that is to say, roughly by parties, 
on such a matter is profoundly shock- 
ing. I cannot quite see why. Unless 
one happens to have close personal 
experience of murder trials, prisons, 
murderers or executions, or to be much 
more sensitive or possessed of a much 
finer moral sense than most people 
would claim to be, one may well find 
oneself honestly unable to feel very 
strongly one way or the other about the 
death penalty. In this state of mind 
one tends, reasonably I believe, to give 
great weight to the arguments of those 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining law, order and the public 
safety. And, in addition, sitting on the 
Government benches, one has a per- 
fectly reasonable and healthy predisposi- 
tion to support the Government. Those 
who are shocked ought to be better 
acquainted with the nature of political 
man. At any rate, that is perhaps what 
happens with some people on a free 
vote, when they mean to “ listen to the 
arguments and then decide.” The 
trouble is that the Home Secretary, 
because he is Home Secretary, may 
attract to his arguments a weight which 
they simply do not deserve on their 
merits. 

I will come back to this point after 
a brief digression. I thought at one 
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time that there was a better and more 
logical case for the retention of capital 
punishment as a deterrent than for one 
reason or another is often publicly 
stated. On the face of it, hanging is 
clearly a deterrent of some sort to the 
ordinary man’s way of thinking, and 
there seems to be something phoney 
about the ease with which the aboli- 
tionists succeed in proving the contrary, 
as indeed they do. If, one feels, the 
abolitionist’s case were not a little too 
good to be true, ought it not then to 
convince more people. Why does it not 
do so? 

The reason, I tell myself, is that 
although the abolitionists argue con- 
vincingly enough that hanging does not 
deter would-be murderers, they only 
address their arguments to the crime of 
murder, whereas in fact the existence of 
capital punishment, the fact that it is 
kept in being by the State, has a 
deterrent effect all the way down the 
scale of crime. 

Over the years the State has evolved, 
in order to deter the criminal, a struc- 
ture of penalties and punishments, each 
one roughly appropriate to particular 
circumstances and particular crimes. 
We all grow up knowing this and it 
helps to keep some of us straight. That 
is what a deterrent means. “If you do 
wrong you will be punished and if you 
do the extreme wrong—murder—you 
will pay the extreme penalty—death.” 
So we learn to think. The death penalty, 
as it were, completes the whole struc- 
ture, which would not seem so effective 
if it were not there. According to this 
argument, the existence of the death 
penalty has a deterrent effect not only 
in relation to murder; it has a normative 
or conditioning effect upon the psycho- 
logy of all potential criminals and in 
relation to all crimes. If we took it 
away we should remove the foundation 
stone from the whole structure of 
penalties for crime under the Law. 
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I think that some such argument as 
this, whether explicit or not, is at the 
back of the minds of those legislators 
who conscientiously believe that to 
support abolition would be a concession 
to weakness, a betrayal of their respon- 
sibilities. I used to think so myself. 

But if one is bent on sustaining this 
view one ought to do so in the clear 
knowledge that one is flouting the 


principal proposition which emerged 


from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. For what lies behind the 
recommendation to amend the Mc- 
Naughton Rules, and the proposals for 
the exercise of jury discretion? It is 
the assertion that murder is not one 
crime, but many crimes of varying 
degrees of culpability, or, in relation to 
the argument just stated, that when you 
commit murder you may not commit 
the extreme crime, but you are never- 
theless in Law always and inevitably 
subject to the extreme penalty. In face 
of this consideration and all that flows 
from it (I am very much compressing 
the argument), I am no longer con- 
vinced that this wider statement of the 
“ deterrent ” position can be sustained. 

To return now to the arguments on 
which the Home Secretary rests his case 
against a change in the Law. They are 
three. Public opinion would not be in 
favour of such a change. The long 
sentences which would result from the 
decision not to hang murderers would 
produce serious deterioration in the 
prisoners. The death penalty is a 
unique deterrent for the professional 
criminal, who would otherwise be more 
likely to commit murder to avoid 
capture. On these grounds the police 
recommend its retention. 

The first argument cannot be con- 
sidered as a serious reason for the 
necessity of keeping the death penalty. 
The second, even assuming that no 
improvement in the technique of impri- 
sonment can be effected, implies that 
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one must somehow put two things in 
the scales and weigh one against the 
other. On the one hand, the deteriora- 
tion of the long-sentence prisoners who 
might be so affected; on the other, the 
lives of those murderers who, after a 
term of imprisonment, could (and this is 
admitted) be released. There hardly 
seems much doubt in whose favour the 
balance should come down. The third 
argument has the most substance. But 
here, where the case should be strongest, 
and where we should wish to see the 
most cogent evidence adduced, we find 
only these words (Hansard 536: Col. 
2074): “* . .. there has been a fall in 
the total volume of crime, but this is 
largely due to a decrease in offences 
against property, and since 1948 there 
has been a continued increase in sexual 
offences and offences of violence against 
the person. In these circumstances...” 
etc. 


This at once suggests, even supports, 
the reply that the crimes cited as on the 
increase are not those in which profes- 
sional criminals are most likely to be 
involved at all. 

All in all this is not a very strong set 
of arguments, and I conclude on looking 
back that what swayed me was less 
what the Home Secretary said than the 
fact that it was he, the Minister respon- 
sible, who was saying it. One allowed 
extra weight to his arguments in view 
of his position and his responsibility, . 
and looking again at those arguments 
I think one allowed too much. If 
hanging is really still necessary, it ought 
surely to be possible to state the 
grounds for its retention with more 
conviction. If not, then I am for letting 
it go. 


JAMES RAMSDEN. 


MR. BUTLER: THE VERDICT 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HREE months ago in this Journal 

we put Mr. Butler on trial, and 
found him guilty on the charge of 

not providing any safety margin in our 
national housekeeping. Judgment was 
deferred on two further charges of not 
diagnosing our difficulties in good time 
and of failing to take rapid and effective 
action-to overcome them. But the fact 
that an Autumn Budget was intro- 
duced has left little doubt what the 
verdict must be on these further charges. 
Worse still, it was a bad Budget. 
We can probably all agree that a 
Budget which provoked so much resent- 
ment from the employers and the trade 
unions, from the City as well as the 
general public, ought at least to have 
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made substantial progress towards 
solving our economic difficulties. 
This one did not. 

The various provisions of the Budget 
have by now been thoroughly criticized 
and there is no point in running once 
again over familiar ground. But is 
there not a more fundamental and dis- 
turbing criticism yet to be made? This 
Autumn Budget surely draws attention 
to the emptiness of the Conservative 
economic policy at the present moment, 
to its lack of imagination, its uncer- 
tainty of purpose, its confusion of 
objectives? Friends and foes alike are 
wondering where Mr. Butler is really 
trying to go during the next few years. 
They suspect that no grand design or 
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even reasoned economic policy exists, 
but merely a struggle towards assured 
solvency, expedient by expedient. 

It is certainly difficult to see how this 
Budget fits into the context of our 
major economic problems. One ex- 
pected forthright measures to strengthen 
the pound and to improve the foreign 
balance, by halting inflation in its 
tracks. The measures could have been 
either for immediate or for long-term 
effect, depending on whether the Chan- 
. cellor thought that the country faced a 
crisis or not. (By the way, what did he 
decide ?) 

Instead, we were presented with a 
ragbag of proposals which revealed no 
imprint of the Chancellor’s personality, 
but looked rather as if they had been 
produced by a committee of tired Civil 
servants under a not very expert chair- 
man. Nearly all the measures could 
have been introduced without a Bud- 
get. Small wonder that the almost 
universal reaction was one of bewilder- 
ment. 

The opinion grows that Tory 
economic policy at present lacks direc- 
tion. The trouble comes from the 
failure to appreciate the very obvious 
principle that in economic affairs you 
cannot have everything at once. Eco- 
nomic policy is always a matter of 
choice, because with any level of 
national income there is a limit to the 
number of things we can afford to do. 
But the Government has yet to face 
this simple truth, and its less simple 
implications. At present “ policy” 
consists in the simultaneous pursuit of 
conflicting objectives. Put briefly, we 
cannot spend more in the shops and 
save more and re-equip our factories 
and nationalized industries and rebuild 
the roads and railways and lead the 
world in nuclear power stations and 
have capital to spare to lend overseas 
and continue the Welfare State and 
introduce a property-owning democracy 
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and preserve the value of money and 
maintain over 99 per cent. employ- 
ment all at the same time. In the 
words of the current song hit: “‘ Some- 
thing’s got to give!” The proof of 
this is that ever since the war some- 
thing has given, either the foreign trade 
balance, or the price level, or both. 

To suppose that we can continue in 
this way for much longer is the merest 
self-deception. In any case, let us 
recognize this state of affairs for what 
it is—not a policy, but the absence of a 
policy. It is time that some of the in- 
consistencies in our economic affairs 
were ironed out, and it is the Chan- 
cellor’s clear duty to perform this 
task. 

If we want to continue with the 
Welfare State (adequately defended), 
complete with subsidized medicine, 
food, farming, and, even now, housing, 
then we shall have to reconcile our- 
selves to a large tax bill, much of which 
will fall on “essential” things like 
household goods, as well as beer and 
tobacco. But if we are supposed to 
move into a property-owning demo- 
cracy, then whatever else is meant by 
that phrase it must surely mean lower 
taxes and easier conditions for spending 
and saving, if it is to make any sense at 
all. 

If we want to re-equip industry, both 
private and public, and to push ahead 
with the ambitious plans for transport 
and nuclear power, then we shall either 
have to save more to pay for them or 
to spend less to release the resources 
from consumption. If we do not, we 
shall run into debt on our overseas 
balance. 

But we must have a surplus, not a 
deficit on our balance of payments, if 
we want to play our part in the world 
as a great Power, to keep the Sterling 
Area system together, and to have a 
safety margin against unforeseen 
troubles. The target of £300m. per 
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year for all this, set by Mr. Butler, is 
still essential, even though it has been 
completely forgotten. 

If we are to achieve this surplus, we 
shall have to export more and keep our 
export prices competitive. On the 
other hand, if we insist on interpreting 
full employment to mean less than 
1 per cent. unemployment, then prices 
and wages will certainly go on rising. 
Massive wage claims from the trade 
unions will become a regular event in 
the year’s calendar, like April Fool’s 
Day, and stability of prices will be 
impossible. 

Finally, if we really persist in trying 
to meet all these objectives at once, 
then we must aim for a staggering 
annual increase in the national income. 
And that implies radical changes in the 
tax system and in the law relating to 
monopolies and restrictive practices. 

In short, there are major choices to 
be made, and to be made quickly. 
The real criticism of the Autumn 
Budget is that it avoided taking any of 
these decisions. 

Agreed that some progress was made 
in housing. But might it not have been 
sensible to have been more drastic here, 
since protests from the public could 
hardly have been louder than they 
were. If rents had been put up further, 
there would have been no need for the 
preposterous changes in purchase tax 
and profits tax. These tax changes got 
precisely the sort of reception which 
such political horse-trading deserves. 
The unions were not bought off by the 
higher profits tax, but were enraged by 
the higher purchase taxes—as might 
have been anticipated. The additional 
yield from the new purchase tax rates 
will probably be less than the extra 
wage claims they have provoked. No 
more need be said. 

Is it too much to hope that a more 
consistent and far-sighted economic 
policy can now be hammered out in 
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time for the April Budget? Amongst 
the features of such a policy should be 
a real attempt to increase personal 
saving. It is an astonishing reflection 
on Tory policy that so little has been 
done here. A little more imagination 
and a little less orthodoxy might work 
wonders, and it is certainly a better 
way to try to reduce spending than 
imposing fresh taxes. - Make savings 
through the Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks tax free, and issue a 
new Savings Certificate with an attrac- 
tive element of capital appreciation, and 
the public will certainly respond. 
But it would be dishonest to attempt 
this unless rigorous measures were 
introduced to stop inflation. The 
Tory Party must distinguish itself from 
its opponents by giving the public 
confidence in the value of money. Un- 
less stability of prices is achieved, our 
international position will always be in 
danger, and at home the pressure for 
higher wages will never abate. 

The second feature of Tory policy 
must be lower taxation. This, of 
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course, is itself an encouragement to 
savings. It would also give further 
incentive to business men and traders to 
produce more efficiently. The reaction 
to the purchase tax proposals shows 
quite clearly that the general public 
will not tolerate more taxation. We 
must belatedly follow the example of 
other countries and cut rather than 
increase taxes, 

But this can only be done by sacri- 
fices elsewhere. To make these there 
must be further big reductions in 
Government spending. This should 
be the third feature of Tory policy. 
And there can be little doubt that it is 
the subsidies to consumption which 
are the most vulnerable at the present 
moment. Against the background of 
a wage bill which has doubled in the 
last ten years, the £450m. still spent in 


subsidizing housing, food and farming 
makes little sense. What is gained by 
subsidizing consumption with one hand 
and taxing it through purchase and 
other taxes with the other? A vigorous 
pruning in this field might give the 
Government the room to manceuvre in 
its economic policy which it so obvi- 
ously now lacks. 

Mr. Butler’s dilemma is clear. Can 
he follow up the brilliant successes of 
his first few years of office by giving 
shape and direction to Tory economic 
policy? If so, his future is assured. 
The testing time will come next April. 
If he fails then, the final verdict will be 
plain, and it will be for the country—or 
rather for the Prime Minister—to carry 
out the sentence. 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE “SCHUMAN” 
COMMUNITY 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


HE European Coal and Steel 

Community was established on 

August 10, 1952. In its three 
years of existence it has achieved as 
much, if not more, than was expected 
of it. But international institutions, 
especially of the supra-national kind, 
do not exist and work in a vacuum. 
The achievements of the Community 
cannot be judged in purely statistical 
terms, but must be set against the 
shifting pattern of European political 
development. The fact that the Treaty 
of Association with Britain has now 
been ratified and that both official and 
unofficial moves are being made to 
extend the competence of the High 
Authority to other commodities, make 
a review of the progress and prospects of 
the Community particularly opportune. 
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The critics of the Community in the 
period between its first announcement 
as part of the Schuman Plan and its 
inception forecast that it would be just 
another Tactical Exercise Without 
Troops. In fact, it has turned out to 
be a reconnaissance in force. The story 
is incomplete however. It is now neces- 
sary to know what information the 
reconnaissance has produced and what 
will be the nature of the future cam- 
paign based on it. 


Background of Controls 


The Schuman Plan, of which the 
Coal and Steel Community is a part, 
set out to secure the unification of 
markets and control over basic re- 
sources by (a) the elimination of cus- 
toms duties and quantitative restric- 
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tions on coal and steel movements; 
(b) the elimination of discriminatory 
transport rates; (c) the elimination of 
dual pricing for national and export 
sales; (d) the removal of Government 
control of prices; (e) the elimination 
of cartels and agreements on restraint 
of trade; and (f) the elimination of 
Government subsidies. 

This is a formidable programme. 
The common factor in the industrial 
and economic development of Western 
Europe had been that all these forms of 
restriction were not only practised, but 
were demanded as of right by industry. 
Controlled prices, subsidies, export 
controls, cartel arrangements, currency 
restrictions and transport discrimina- 
tion were all accepted industrial 
practices. Iron ore mined in Lorraine 
by companies working on Belgian 
capital could only be exported under 
quota to Belgium. Steel imports into 
France were prohibited. The emphasis 
on the national advantage in all foreign 
trade was so great that it would have 
appeared rigid to the mercantilists of 
the 18th century. 


Size and Extent 


The first important fact about the 
Community is its size. It has a popu- 
lation of 160 millions, which is about 
the same as that of the United States, 
produces some 246 million metric tons 
of coal (about 10 per cent. more than 
the U.K.) and about 51 million metric 
tons of steel (i.e., two and a half times 
the British output). The coal and steel 
industries of the Community between 
them employ nearly one and a half 
million workers. Even in its present 
form the Community could make a 
substantial contribution to the economic 
prosperity of Europe. Its real signi- 
ficance and interest, however, lie in its 
constitution and its potentialities for 
further development. 
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The central idea of the Coal and Steel 
Community is the common market. 
Ownership of coal and steel firms has 
not been affected and the Community 
contains a nice assortment of national- 
ized industries and free enterprise 
firms. In the spring of 1953 the High 
Authority eliminated all barriers on 
trade in coal, iron ore, scrap and steel 
along some 1,700 miles of frontiers 
between the six member states. A year 
later the common market for special 
steels was opened. The opening of the 
common market meant the ending of 
restrictive policies and practices for 
coal and steel. 


Transport Charges 
The freight charges on the national- 
ized railways of the Community 


countries were formerly used by their 
Governments as an alternative to 
tariffs. Extra charges levied on trans- 
port crossing frontiers increased the 
cost of Ruhr coal bought by the steel 
works of Lorraine and Luxembourg by 
over £800,000 a year. All these charges 
and differential freight rates will have 
been abolished by May 1957. 

As a result of this policy of removing 
barriers to competition, trade in steel 
within the six nations has risen by two 
and a half times and that in scrap three 
times since 1952. It is estimated that 
savings on transport charges on raw 
materials crossing frontiers will be over 
$20 million a year by 1957. 


Competition in the Common Market 


The logic of the common market is 
that the same trading conditions should 
apply for all producers of coal and 
steel. It is not, and could not be, a 
return to the condition of free com- 
petition and free trade on Adam Smith 
lines. The common market has offset 
all the disadvantages that arise from 
the fact that frontiers cut across coal- 
fields and divide consumers from their 
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raw materials in a quite arbitrary 
fashion. The fact that price lists must 
be published and all consumers treated 
alike for comparable transactions has 
brought about competition not so much 
in prices as in costs. Inefficient firms 
have been given the incentive to 
modernize their plant and by mergers 
to form themselves into more economic 
units. The High Authority permits 
concentrations or mergers, provided 
they do not reduce competition and 
are technically sound. The French 
steel industry has carried out a thorough 
reorganization, so that some 65 per 
cent. of French steel production is now 
in the hands of six combines. 

Before the signing of the Treaty, the 
ten large steel, coal and engineering 
firms in West Germany, which for- 
merly controlled over 90 per cent. of 
steel output, were split up by the Allies 
into twenty-four steel-producing com- 
panies and a number of independent 
coal and engineering firms. Since then 
a number of mergers have taken place 


and have gone a long way to restoring 
the old organizational patterns. The 
Mannesmann A.G., Consolidation 
Bergbau and Stamag concerns respec- 
tively in steel, coal, engineering have 
been given permission to merge their 
interests again. The Gutehaffming- 
shutte, Klockner and Hoesch combines, 
similarly split, have also decided to 
amalgamate. The giant Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, which used to produce 
40 per cent. of German steel and 20 per 
cent. of her coal, was split by the Allies 
into seventeen separate companies. 
Here also the elements are combining, 
and there is every reason to suppose 
that before long the units in the Ger- 
man industry will be substantially the 
same as in pre-war days in all but name. 

It is not only the names on the brass 
plates that will be different. To some 
extent the combination of new con- 
ditions introduced by the Treaty and 
the great need for capital in post-war 
Germany have led to a much greater 
amount of investment across frontiers. 
A great deal of French capital is in- 
vested in the Ruhr, in Luxembourg and 
the Saar. A new development is the 
investment of a considerable amount 
of American capital in the Ruhling iron 
and steel works at Volkingen in the 
Saar. 


Cartels 


While mergers and concentrations 
are permitted unless proved guilty, 
cartels are prohibited unless proved 
innocent. This ruling can be enforced 
by fines of not more than 10 per cent. 
of the annual turnover of the firms 
involved. Ali agreements between 
producers must be declared and many 
of small and medium scale have been 
authorized. The major difficulties have 
arisen in connection with GEORG, 
the German coal marketing organiza- 
tion which controls the sale of 80 
million tons of Ruhr coal a year. Dis- 
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cussions on this problem have been 
going on for nearly two years. Pro- 
posals for breaking GEORG up into 
six competing selling agencies come up 
against opposition, not only from the 
coal producers, but from firms in all 
branches of industry. 

The steel industry of the Community 
countries was organized in an inter- 
national cartel in pre-war days. The 
successor of this organization is the 
Brussels Entente, to which Belgium, 
France, Holland, Germany and Luxem- 
bourg belong. The High Authority has 
no direct control over the export 
market, so that the Entente does not 
come under the article of the Treaty 
which covers producer as opposed to 
sales cartels. The Entente has no 
official method available to it of im- 
posing penalties on firms not con- 
forming to its agreements. There are 
rumours, however, of undercover action 
having been taken which make it 
appear that the Entente is not in 
business purely as a goodwill organiza- 
tion. 


Labour in the Community 


One High Authority activity which 
has received a great deal of publicity is 
the readaptation policy. This is de- 
signed to maintain workers displaced 
by rationalization schemes while they 
learn new trades, or to resettle them in 
other areas in cases where they are 
permanently redundant in their own. 
The re-training schemes have worked 
fairly well, but resettlement has proved 
a failure. The Charbonnages de France 
attempted to induce workers to move 
from unprofitable coalfields in the 
Centre area to Lorraine. In spite of 
inducements of payments of £200 for 
married and £70 for single men, plus 
a house, travelling and removal ex- 
penses, and a guaranteed job without 
loss of pay, only a few hundreds moved 
instead of the thousands expected. 
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The story is given a Clochemerle 
flavour by the unofficial explanations 
of its failure that are circulating. 

In spite of these failures, the re- 
adaptation policy is highly important 
in demonstrating to the workers that 
the. degree of cost competition de- 
manded by the common market is not 
to be at their expense. 

Two other aspects of labour policy 
are of importance. The first is the 
introduction of an international labour 
card for skilled grades of workers. It 
is not expected that this will result in 
any migration from country to country. 
Its value will be in enabling workers 
who live in the frontier districts to work 
in one country and live in another. 

A potentially more important de- 
velopment are the investigations carried 
out by the High Authority on relative 
living costs in the member countries. 
The most significant fact about these is 
that they are condemned out of hand 
by some employers as giving a mis- 
leading picture. As the statisticians 
appear to have gone out of their way 


to allow for social security payments, 
free housing and other payments, it 
would seem that the objections are on 
other than statistical grounds. 

The fact is that the Community is 
educating Continental trade unionists 
in the mysteries of their own industries. 
All trade unions, except those under 
Communist control, are represented on 
the institutions of the Community. In 
addition, there is an unofficial liaison 
Committee, the Committee of Twenty- 
one and a Committee of Christian 
Trade Unions, both with headquarters 
in Luxembourg. Access to reliable 
information about wages, social 
security benefits, prices, safety regula- 
tions and other matters is now possible 
for the trade union leaders concerned. 
Discussion with their fellow-committee 
members and fraternal delegates from 
the United States and elsewhere is 
having a profound effect on union 
thinking, especially on working hours 
and safety precautions. Although these 
matters are no concern of the High 
Authority, the agitations for shorter 
hours now in progress in Germany and 
Belgium are not unconnected with 
events in Luxembourg. 


Britain and the Community 


Britain has maintained an official 
delegation at Luxembourg ever since 
the High Authority was set up. For 
the first two years it was lead by Sir 
Cecil Weir with the status of Minister. 
A Joint Committee of High Authority 
and United Kingdom Delegation mem- 
bers met at intervals to exchange 
information and discuss methods of 
co-operation. In December 1954 a 
Treaty of Association was signed be- 
tween Britain and the Community. 
This provides for the setting up of a 
Council of Association (the first meeting 
of which took place on November 17, 
1955), which will consist of four British 
and four High Authority representa- 
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tives. In addition, the Treaty provides 
for special institutional meetings of the 
Council of Ministers, at which British 
representatives may negotiate directly 


with the separate Governments of the © 


six Community countries. The matters 
of “common interest concerning coal 
and steel’ with which the Council of 
Association will be concerned are:— 

(a) Conditions of trade in coal and 
steel between the Community and the 
U.K. 

(b) Supplies of coal and steel. 

(c) Raw material supplies for the coal 
and steel industries. 

(d) Pricing arrangements and factors 
affecting the price structure (except 
wages and working conditions). 

(e) Market and price trends. 

(f) Development and_ investment 
policy. 

(g) Trends of production, consump- 
tion, exports and imports. 

(h) The effects of new sources of 
energy and substitute materials on coal 
and steel requirements. 

(i) Technical developments and re- 
search. 

(j) The safety, health and welfare of 
the workers. 

It is still too soon to say what scale of 
activity will be covered by these articles. 
On the commercial side, British steel 
costs and prices are well below, while 
coal prices are slightly below, those of 
the Community. British steel producers 
have no difficulty in holding their own 
in British markets against Community 
competition. If the steel shortage 
increases, of course, prices will be of 
less concern than delivery dates. 

The British decision to cut coal ex- 
ports from January 1 will increase the 
coal deficit in the Community. 

The main concern on the British side 
would appear to be to co-operate with 
the Community as fully as possible this 
side of membership. The amount of 
trade involved between Britain and the 
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Community is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for going further. And in the 
background there is always the bogey 
of supra-nationalism and the fear that 
British trade with the C_mmonwealth, 
which accounts for much the greater 
part of our steel exports, might be 
adversely affected. 


Future Developments 


The next steps in the development of 
the Community are most likely to be 
political rather than economic or social. 
The Community is in danger of being 
left out on a limb as the only remaining 
representative of the institutions of the 
projected United States of Europe. 
Now the Community must be extended 
or run the risk of being isolated should 
the cold winds of economic depression 
begin to blow. Extension can be either 
in membership or in the range of 
activities covered. There do not appear 
to be any very likely candidates for 
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membership at present, nor will any 
present themselves until the political 


situation .is clearer. 


The extension of activities is a 
different matter. The meeting of the 
six Foreign Ministers at Messina in 
June discussed the possibility of securing 
greater economic unity in Europe. The 
preparation of detailed projects on 
international transport, a common 
energy policy, an international pool 
for atomic energy and the integration 
of national, social and economic 
policies, was referred to a committee 
of officials and experts, including 
British representatives, meeting under 
M. Spaak in Brussels. 

The outcome of these discussions is 
being watched very closely by all those 
who aim at a full political integration 
of Western Europe. M. Monnet, who 
was succeeded by M. René Mayer as 
President of the High Authority in 
June, has recently formed an Action 
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Committee of politicians and trade 
unionists pledged to work for nothing 
less than a United States of Europe. 
The Committee includes leaders of the 
French Radical and German Socialist 
Parties and a solid bloc of Socialist 
trade unionists. The members of the 
Committee are representing their 
parties and organizations and not 
sitting as individuals. 

The journalist who coined the phrase 
“Time is Monnet” gave a wrong im- 
pression of what M. Monnet, a con- 
vinced Federalist, is trying todo. He is 
not just a man in a hurry. He is a 
realist with a keen sense of timing. 
Further advances in European in- 
tegration must result from moves made 
in the member countries not in Luxem- 
bourg. This is the reason for the 
Action Committee, with its pressure 
groups in the Parliaments and trade 


unions of the six nations. Taken at 
their face value, the Messina proposals 
could be no more than a statement of 
good intentions, which would take a 
long time to translate into practical 
proposals and even longer to ratify. 

To sum up, the European Coal and 
Steel Community has made consider- 
able economic and social progress in 
its first three years. Now the big 
decisions are going to be political 
rather than economic, although they 
will probably be closely interrelated. 
The fact that Britain has become 
formally associated with the body that 
will bear the brunt of the economic 
decisions of the next five years should 
be to the advantage both of the Com- 
munity and of Britain. . 

It remains to be seen, however, 
whether supra-nationalism will prove 
infectious. RICHARD BAILEY. 


AUSTRALIA VOTES AGAIN 


By STANLEY MOORE 


ESPITE the fact that the present 
[rssiamen has run only half its 
normal term of three years, elec- 
tions for the Federal Parliament are 
once again looming ahead. Senate 
elections would have to be held in any 
case by next June, at the latest, and 
Australians generally want elections for 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be held simultaneously, so 
that there shall be only one election 
campaign instead of two. 
The main reason why the Govern- 
ment parties—Liberals and the Country 
Party—wanted an early election before 
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Christmas, was that they wished to take 
advantage of the present disintegrated 
state of the Labour Party. Labour is 
now split into two great divisions, most 
bitterly hostile to each other—one 
section opposing Dr. Evatt with intense 
rancour, the other giving him formal 
support. But even many of those giving 
formal support to Dr. Evatt are be- 
lieved to be doing so only for the time 
being, with the object of removing him 
from the leadership later, at some 
favourable opportunity, perhaps after 
the coming elections. There are said 
to be three divisions in the ranks of 
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those still following Dr. Evatt, each 
favouring a different candidate for the 
succession. 

But the main cause of the split in the 
Labour Party was the fierce attack 
launched suddenly by Dr. Evatt against 
the Industrial Groups of the Labour 
Party, which operated in the trade 
unions. This attack began after 
criticism from some Labour members 
of Dr. Evatt’s appearance before the 
Petrov Royal Commission without 
having first obtained the consent and 
approval of the party caucus. 

The Industrial Groups were created 
in the trade unions some years ago as a 
move to regain control from the Reds 
of the key unions of Australian in- 
dustry. These had fallen under the 
control of the Communist Party, and a 
number of crippling strikes had ensued, 
which were considered by the Liberal 
Party and the anti-Communist section 
of the Labour Party to be due to Red 
leadership. At first, the Industrial 
Groups were not under the official 
egis of the Labour Party, but ulti- 
mately, as their success increased, they 
obtained the official party backing. 

Subsequent to party criticism of his 
sudden unheralded appearance before 
the Royal Commission, as counsel for 
two of his secretaries, Dr. Evatt turned 
on the Industrial Groups, alleging that 
they were controlled by an external 
organization which aimed, through 
them, to control the Labour Party. He 
further alleged that they had departed 
from their founding purpose, which 
had been to oppose Communism in the 
trade unions. 


* 


To carry out his aim of crushing the 
Industrial Groups, Dr. Evatt worked 
through the Federal Executive of the 
Australian Labour Party. This con- 
sisted of twelve members, and only by 
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the narrow majority of seven to five did 
Dr. Evatt get the Executive to support 
his action. Even this slight majority 
would have been lacking but for the 
absence abroad of Mr. Kim Beazley, a 
member of the Party Federal Executive 
and of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
Mr. Beazley, it is believed, would have 
opposed Dr. Evatt’s scheme, but the sub- 
stitute chosen in his place supported it. 

The Groups were strongest in New 
South Wales and in Victoria, the two 
greatest and most industrialized States. 
Dr. Evatt chose to make his first attack 
upon them in Victoria. In Victoria, the 
normal State Labour Party Conference, 
convened in the manner prescribed by 
the Party Rules, had elected a State 
Executive only a short time before. 
This Executive was controlled by the 
Industrial Group. To destroy the power 
of the Groups, it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to change the composition of the 
Executive, so that it would contain a 
majority of anti-Group men. To do 
this, the Federal Executive declared 
that at a stated date the existing mem- 
bership of the Executive became null 
and void and all positions on the 
Executive vacant. 

The Federal Executive then called for 
delegates to a new conference on quite 
a different basis from that on which the 
prior conference had been called. For 
instance, unions not affiliated to the 
State Labour Party were invited to 
send delegates. Further, the only 
qualification these delegates needed 
was to be members of the union they 
represented. They did not need to have 
been members of the Labour Party for 
at least two years, as had been necessary 
under the State Labour Party’s Rules, 
under which all former conferences had 
been called. The result of all this was 
that a large part of the party, repre- 
sented by a large section of the old 
Executive, refused to recognize the 
Federal Executive’s right to override 


and disregard the rules of the Victorian 
State Labour Party, and to call a new 
conference on their own authority and 
to dismiss the old Executive. 

This led to a split in the party in 
Victoria. Some of the members of 
Parliament and of the old Executive, 
who had at first opposed Dr. Evatt’s 
move, now bowed to the ruling of the 
Federal Executive, and agreed to re- 
cognize the new conference as valid, 
but a large section refused to recognize 
the new conference or its validity or the 
power of the Federal body to call it. 
The members of the old Executive, who 
took this view, continued to sit as an 
Executive, claiming they were the true 
Executive, and adding other members 
to complete their numbers. Likewise, 
their members in Parliament claimed to 
be the real Labour Party and sat apart 
from those who submitted to the 
Federal body and attended the new 
conference. These members claim that 
Communists, or at least Communist 
sympathizers, were admitted as dele- 
gates from some unions to the disputed 
conference. 

This section has since adopted the 
name of the Anti-Communist Labour 
Party, both in the Victorian State 
Parliament and also in the Federal 
Parliament, where its members con- 
stitute a party separate from Evatt 
Labour. The actions of the pro- 
Evatt Federal Executive were challenged 
by many Labour men in all States as 
being illegal and invalid, and the 
Biennial Conference of the Australian 
Labour Party was called early this year 
to settle the question. Here again, 
however, the pro-Evatt Federal Execu- 
tive took action which a wide section of 
Labour challenged as illegal. In parti- 
cular, instead of leaving it to the Con- 
ference to decide which of the two 
Victorian Executives—the old or the 
new—had the right to send six dele- 
gates to the Conference, the Executive 
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took it upon itself to declare the dele- 
gates of the new, or pro-Evatt, Victorian 
Executive to be the true Victorian 
delegates and to admit them only. The 
result was that, of the thirty delegates 
from the other five States, seventeen 
absented themselves from the further 
sittings of the Conference, leaving only 
thirteen pro-Evatt men to constitute 
the Conference and to frame party 
policy on various matters, including 
foreign policy. 


* * * 


Thus far, Dr. Evatt had been most 
successful in his attempt to oust the 
Industrial Groups from power, and it 
was expected by most observers that, 
when the turn of the New South Wales 
Executive—which was also under the 
control of the Industrial Groups— 
came, that Executive would crumble 
before his attack as the Victorian had 
done. But here came the surprise. At 
first, the New South Wales Executive 
manceuvred to prevent, or at least to 
delay, a “ show-down.” In this they 
proved successful, and there was talk 
of “unity” and an avoidance of fur- 
ther splitting of the Party. 

Finally, however, the wide cleavage 
of outlook between the two sections 
brought about a clash and, in the 
*“ show-down ” that followed, similar 
to the Victorian one, to the great sur- 
prise of many Australians, it was the 
Groupers who won and retained a firm 
control of the new Executive and the 
Evatt section who lost. This was a 
terrible blow to the hopes of the Evatt 
section in their plans to dominate the 
Party and crush the Groupers. From 
this event the Groupers everywhere 
took new heart. In the proceedings of 
the Commonwealth Parliament at Can- 
berra, a bitterness, hitherto unknown 
in the Parliament, is present in the 
verbal exchanges that take place be- 
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tween the Evatt section of the Labour 
Party and the Anti-Communist Labour 
section led by Mr. Joshua. 

C3 


* * 


Popular support for the Menzies 
Government recently reached a peak 
higher than it had ever reached before. 
This was reflected in the Gallup Poll 
taken last July, when the support for 
the Menzies Government reached 57 
per cent. as against 42 per cent. for the 
Labour Party. Owing, however, to 
the new trend towards inflation, re- 
miniscent of the days of 1951, the 
Government brought in a Budget in 
August which severely restricted im- 
ports, and introduced anti-inflationary 
measures such as higher rates of inte:est, 
restricted lending by banks, harder 
terms for hire purchase. This had the 
effect of alienating, for the time being, 
just one voter in every twenty of the 
Government’s supporters, and in Sep- 
tember the Gallup Poll showed support 
’ for the Government to be 52 per cent. 

On Wednesday, October 19, the 
Government tabled the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Petrov affair. 
This touched off a dramatic incident 
which will be long remembered at 
Canberra. In the debate which 
followed, Dr. Evatt spoke first and, in 
a two-hour speech, attacked the finding 
of the Royal Commission, claiming 
that it was not justified by the evidence. 
In addition, and as the main point, he 
claimed that the whole Petrov affair had 
been “cooked up” ty the Menzies 
Government as an expedicnt to win the 
Federal elections of May 1954. He 
finally announced—and this came as a 
complete surprise to his own party— 
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that he had written to Mr. Molotov 
asking him if the documents produced 
by Petrov were true or false. This 
created a sensation in the country. It 
also is said to have intensified the 
pressure of Government members on 
Mr. Menzies for a December election, 
and to have depressed the Opposition 
members still more in regard to their 
chances of holding even their present 
representation. Certainly, it appears 
to have presented the Government with 
an ideal election issue. The voters will 
be asked to decide whom they believe 
and trust, Mr. Menzies and the Royal 
Commissioners on the one hand, or 
Dr. Evatt on the other. 


* * 


Since the foregoing was written, but 
only three days later, on October 26, 
Mr. Menzies announced that an elec- 
tion will be held before Christmas, 
polling to be on December 10. From 
what Dr. Evatt and his followers have 
said, in the closing days of Parliament 
and outside Parliament, they will try 
to make the present economic diffi- 
culties of the country the leading issue. 
A certain rise in prices has recently 
taken place and the value of our exports 
has fallen below that of our imports. 
It seems unavoidable, however, that 
the charges of Dr. Evatt against the 
Government in regard to the Petrov 
affair will be, at least, an important 
issue, if not the most important. On 
the basis of the Gallup Poll, and the 
judgment of most competent observers, 
the return of the Government with an 
increased majority is predicted. 


STANLEY MOORE. 


RUSSIA’S MIDDLE EAST 
LEAP-FROG 


By DENYS SMITH 


“Geneva spirit,” but nobody 

appeared ready to swallow it, 
unless well diluted, even before Molotov 
slipped in his knock-out drops. Two 
things happened since it was first 
offered to the world as a_ possible 
nostrum for the Cold War and its dis- 
comforts. The first was Eisenhower’s 
illness, which has had repercussions 
both on American and apparently on 
Russian policy. Undoubtedly it upset 
Russian calculations, for now they 
cannot be so sure that it will be Eisen- 
hower with whom they will be dealing 
for the next five years. Eisenhower, 
whom they trust, or at least know, 
might be replaced by someone who even 
if as well intentioned would be less 
predictable. There was every reason 
therefore to expect the Russians to 
“* stonewall,”’ as they played the diplo- 
matic game till they knew who the next 
American President would be. 

On the American side, Eisenhower’s 
illness has made domestic politics more 
absorbing than diplomatic affairs. It 
had been difficult to arouse interest in 
American domestic politics when the 
only difference between Republicans 
and Democrats was that the first stated 
publicly and the second privately that 
Eisenhower would walk away with the 
Presidency. But now a large number 
of political leaders think the prize is 
within their grasp. So the Presidential 
campaign has started in high gear eight 
months before it was expected to start 
in low gear. Foreign politics have 
become subordinated to domestic poli- 
tics. The other event which changed 
the post-summit picture was when 
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Russia, having stabilized its European 
front, felt free to move into more fluid 
and troublesome waters. It opened its 
arms, and is sending arms, to the Arab 
world. If the Kremlin becomes the 
Arsenal of Islam it will have undermined 
the West’s policy of containment in the 
Middle East. It will haVe achieved its 
traditional ambition of reaching the 
warm waters of the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean, without firing a shot 
or breaking atreaty. Butall this appears 
at the moment of less importance in 
the United States than whether Warren 
will leave the Supreme Court or whether 
Harriman will beat Stevenson for the 
Democratic nomination. 

Sometimes it almost seems as though 
the United States is prepared for any- 
thing except for its own predictions and 
warnings to come true. Early this 
summer, as was explained in these 
pages, America’s policy-makers had 
decided that the next Communist drive 
would be in the Middle East, using that 
term in its broadest sense to cover the 
large egg-shaped area from Afghanistan 
to North Africa. Quite apart from its 
resources, particularly oil, and its value 
as a communications centre and bridge 
between three continents, this was the 
one area in which the Soviets had inde- 
pendent States as neighbours. 

Last March, John Jernegan, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
Affairs, said: “ Traditionally the 


Middle East has been an object of 
Russian ambition. This was true under 
the Tsars and it has continued to be true 
under the Soviet régime. It is more 
than ever true to-day.” Four years ago 
Admiral Gardner, commanding Sixth 
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Fleet, declared “‘ We have spent and 
are spending billions of dollars and a 
tremendous amount of energy closing 
the front door in Europe against 
aggression. We are spending a lot of 
money and losing a lot of lives trying 
to close the back door that turned out 
to be flimsy in Korea. Certainly we 
should fix it so that no one can walk 
right in the side door through the 
Middle East. It is pretty obvious.” 

Perhaps Dulles thought he had 
** fixed it.” The first plan for “ fixing 
it’? in November 1951 was to have a 
Middle East Command which Egypt 
would join as a founding member. This 
would have assured the safety of the 
Suez Canal. Then, when Egypt rejected 
the idea, the American theory was that 
if the British left Suez Egypt would 
gradually become more co-operative 
towards tlhe West, would be ready to 
make peace with Israel and join volun- 
tarily in a Middle East Defence Pact. 
The existing régimes in Egypt and other 
Arab States, it was concluded, would in 
their own interests provide a barrier to 
Communism which, if it spread among 
their poverty-stricken populations,would 
lead to their downfall. The theory was 
a rationalization of, and fitted in with, 
the traditional and simple American 
view that all relics of colonialism were 
bad, so that their removal must there- 
fore be good. But the withdrawal of 
British troops did not lead to a change 
of heart in Egypt. Instead it removed 
a moderating influence and created a 
power vacuum which the Soviet Union 
is now trying to exploit. 

After a tour of the Middle East two 
years ago Dulles returned, observing: 
‘* Israel should become part of the Near 
East community and cease to look upon 
itself, or be looked upon by others, as 
alien to the community.” This was 
expressing a hope, not formulating a 
policy. A settlement of the Arab- 
Israel dispute would certainly have 
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made it possible for the area to be 
strengthened without fearing that any 
arms shipped there would be used by 
the recipients for fighting each other 
instead of being reserved for defence 
against outside aggression. But Dulles 
decided that no such settlement was 
possible, and he therefore promoted 
what he termed the “ Northern Tier ” 
(Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Pakistan), 
according to a strategic conception 
which was not quite the same as that of 
the military. 

Even though it was difficult to orga- 
nize a Mediterranean defence system 
without Egypt, the military never be- 
lieved that this difficulty detracted from 
the importance of the area from the 
point of view of defence. Nor did they 
believe that any military planning 
should proceed on the assumption that 
the Soviets would cease to have designs 
on the area because its northern 
approaches were being consolidated. 
Then in a maneeuvre which would un- 
doubtedly be familiar to any child who 
has played his first game of draughts, 
but took the statesmen by surprise, the 
Soviets jumped over the “ Northern 
Tier ” into the gap or vacuum behind. 

Why should Russia strengthen the 
position of the Egyptian Government 
which had outlawed the Communist 
Party and put some 600 Communists 
in gaol? Russian actions are usually 
designed to bring returns of varying 
degrees, whatever happens. If the sale 
of Czech arms to Egypt brought about 
either a preventive war launched by 
Israel on the grounds that Egypt would 
soon be stronger militarily than herself, 
or one launched by Egypt confident in 
her own supplies, the resulting confusion 
in the area would provide favourable 
ground for the spread of Communism. 
The United Nations or the Big Powers 
would have to move in to check it and 
Russia would be one of the arbiters. 
If, on the other hand, there was no in- 


tensification of hostilities, Russia could 
claim that her interests in the area now 
entitled her to share in any Big Power 
efforts at settlement. Finally, once the 
ice had been broken and one transaction 
made with an Arab country, other Arab 
countries might feel ready to accept 
similar arms or economic aid and 
Russia’s influence in the area would 
grow. 

The absence of the President was 
deeply felt as the Middle East position 
deteriorated. At lower levels of autho- 
rity the debates and arguments went on, 
but events demanded a coherent policy. 
It was clear enough that the United 
States, and the Western world generally, 
could not stand biting their nails on the 
sidelines while Egypt and its Arab 
allies wiped out Israel. But there was 
no agreement that this was their inten- 
tion. There were those who considered 
that no overt support should be given 
Israel, which would drive the Arabs 
into still closer relations with the 
Communists. There were others, parti- 
cularly among the politicians and 
intellectuals, who argued that Israel 
should be openly supported. 

The lesson of the Geneva summit 
meeting should have been that Russia 
recognized warfare had become too 
dangerous, and that Communist expan- 
sion must therefore be achieved by 
outbidding and outmanceuvring the 
West for the goodwill and support of 
the Bandung nations. The United 


States is doing and has done more in 
the way of granting aid to the countries 
of Asia and Africa than the Soviets. 
But the question is: who will give 
more in the future? At present the 
United States, through the mouth of 
the new Director of the Foreign Aid 
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Programme, John Hollister, is talking 
of trimming, not increasing, American 
aid. There is always pressure for 
balancing the Budget, and in an election 
year it becomes stronger. Congress- 
men have no foreign constituents, so 
foreign aid is the easiest place politically 
to make savings. The Russian leaders 
are far more happily situated. They 
have no constituents at all to worry 
about. 

One American commentator noted 
an uncomfortable parallel between pre- 
sent events and the treaty of Amiens, 
which interrupted the Napoleonic wars 
for fourteen months. Napoleon did 
not abandon his ambitions after Amiens 
any more than the Russians after the 
Geneva summit meeting, but used it 
as an opportunity to resume his designs 
on Egypt. The Soviets, too, after the 
first Geneva meeting, thrust in the same 
direction as Napoleon by arranging the 
sale of Czech arms to Egypt. Both 
Napoleon and the present Moscow 
leaders recognize Egypt as one of the 
great strategic prizes of power politics. 
No historical parallel is complete. If 
Stalin had been alive the Amiens- 
Geneva parallel would have been more 
complete. A collective dictatorship is 
perhaps more likely to bide its time 
and act cautiously. The men around 
Napoleon, such as Talleyrand and his 
brother Joseph, were anxious to pre- 
serve peace. If they had possessed 
authority similar to that of Napoleon, 
their views might have prevailed. So, 
it is hoped, will the influences for peace 
prevail in Moscow. But hope is not as 
high as it was that peace, in the sense 
of something more than the mere 
absence of war, can be established. 

DENYs SMITH. 
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The account of an expedition undertaken, in July 1955, to 
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Let us skip the journey across France and Switzerland, likewise the North of 
Italy, with its autostradas and advertising, with its head-to-tail procession of smelly 
and cacophonous lorries, buses and vespas, pausing merely to picnic in a quiet olive 
grove, for the first of many times, off goat’s milk cheese, garlic sausage, peaches and 
vino. Especially, perhaps, vino. . . . 
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We take the night boat for Olbia from Civitavecchia which, in spite of severe war 
damage, suggests a picture by Claude. 


errr weet One couple has to share a cabin witha 
consignment of babies. The Trevelyans 
nobly insist on taking it, as the Verneys 
have come to get away from this sort of 
thing. 
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At dawn, nearing the coast, we meet 
again on deck and are assailed by the 
aromatic scent of the Sardinian maquis, my most vivid 
memory of a previous visit during the war. Julian practises being sardonic. 
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However, the vapours of the night are dispelled by an early 
morning bathe near the little port of Aranci. Afterwards black 
coffee, hot rolls, butter and home-made plum jam in the sunshine. 

While the others over-indulge— 
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I discover that my beard has not yet reached a stage when it can be taken 
for granted. . 
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A friendly shepherd, in corduroy coat and breeches and black 


leather leggings, assures us there are no bandits here, but warns us against the 
Nuoro district, across which I walked during the war and which we plan to visit. 
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Later Julian charms the sheep, and of course us, with his oboe, while a yellow 


We spend the rest of the day exploring the North of Sardinia. In the evening we 
moon, like a stage property, jerks up over the Limbara Mountains. 


prepare to sleep out. 


SARDINIA—I 


Next day we drive south along the coast. 
At Orosei, praised for its beauty by 

D. H. Lawrence, we find the handsome 
men at their usual pastime— 
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the graceful women at theirs. 


As the bathing, off both sand and rock, is perfect, we want to spend several days, 
but alas there is no inn and, like Lawrence before us, we have difficulty in getting 
food. So we drive inland to Nuoro. 


Mindful of the shepherd’s warning, we leave our passports and money at the hotel, 
while we explore the Gennargentu Mountains. Pre ne, 


However, the bandits seem friendly. 
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Julian’s oboe, discovered in the 


car, arouses particular suspicion. Dope is 


habitually hidden in oboes. 


As we have no passports, we are led off to the police 
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station to be interrogated by the boss—when he has 
the world over. This one, quite reasonably I dare say, 


finished his lunch. Bureaucrats are much the same 
assumes we must be a gang of international 


dope smugglers. 
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But entering the village of Gavoi, where, as it happens, I was arrested twelve 


years before, we are ambushed by a carabinieri patrol armed to the teeth. 
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everything right and the ordeal ends 


especially advice. 


> 


Apparently chess is a popular local game. 


happily with iced beer, provided free. 
Back in Nuoro that evening, Julian and I restore our nerves with a game of chess 


However, a telephone call to the hotel puts 
in a charming rococo café. 


offer encouragement and advice; 


(To be concluded) 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Review published an article by Mr. 
Will Crooks on “ The Prospects and 
Programme of the Labour Party.” Here 


|: December 1905 The National 


is an extract :— 


The formation of a Labour Party is 
the natural result of a continual revolt 
among detachments of electors tired 
and disgusted by the eternal see-saw 
of the professional politician. They 
note with indignation how questions 
of vital importance to the happiness of 
us all are tossed about from one to 
another with the dexterity of a music- 
hall juggler. The subject of old age 
pensions, for instance, enthusiastically 
advocated for party purposes, is after 
a year or two dangling behind the 
footlights, just as enthusiastically de- 
nounced by the same men as absolutely 
impracticable, and replaced in the 
trick box with many others of the same 
sort. During the past two years I 
have addressed crowded meetings 
throughout the country. From the 
north of Scotland to the west of Eng- 
land I have encountered an unanimous 
opinion in favour of a party being 
formed in the House of Commons 
quite independent of Liberal or Tory, 
whose primary object shall be the 
forcing on of social reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, however, enthusiasm only 
points out the path, without clearing 
the ground of difficulties incidental to 
all new organizations, and there are 
many. It will be readily conceded that 
the expenses of contesting seats is not 
easily met, but if the combined wealth of 
a millionaire’s club was at our dis- 
posal, our real position with the 
nation would remain untouched. For 
in spite of the existence of what I 
believe is an earnest desire for Labour 
Legislation, labour candidates must be 
prepared to live down the strange pre- 
judice workmen have against their own 
class. In seeking election the ordinary 
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nationalization. 
innocence! 


candidate can come straight from his 
university with no other qualification 
than his educational career, his money, 
or his family influence, with some 
prospect of success. If the first quali- 
fication is associated with intellectual 
capacity, the public occasionally 
secures a capable representative; and 
I do not in any sense wish to belittle 
the untold advantages of educational 
training, for the lack of it is a source 
of never-ending regret to every man 
called upon to share the responsibilities 
of administration. On the other hand 
what is good for the University goose is 
not considered good enough for the 
Labour gander. Somehow or other 
the workman candidate is expected to 
have at least a record of fifteen years’ 
experience in practical public work of a 
local character as a necessary appren- 
ticeship for the important work of 
Parliament. Effective as this will prove 
in securing efficiency in the Labour 
Party, it necessarily limits the area of 
selection for the next few years, during 
which period the education of the people 
must form a prominent part in the 
political training of the candidate. 

Assuming that my diagnosis of the 
position is accurate, I do not anticipate 
the immediate return of any large 
number of Labour Members, but on 
the contrary expect to see a small 
compact Party, whose real power will 
be found in complete independence 
and increasing influence throughout 
the country. Its ultimate success or 
failure rests upon the unity of its 
members, the wisdom of its procedure, 
and, above all, its ability to prove to 
the nation that a workman’s training in 
the battle of life is quite as gooda 
legislative asset as the culture of a 
university. 


There is no reference in the article to 
This was the age of 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


YOUNG HOPEFUL’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


AMOUS figures of the past have an 

irritating habit of appearing to the 

minds of posterity as they lived in 
their finest or most appealing hours. 
For this reason it is almost inevitable 
that one thinks of Samuel Johnson as a 
tremendous pundit roaring down his 
opponents in a Fleet Street tavern, or 
dealing faithfully with young Boswell, 
or dispensing hospitality to the strange 
collection of pensioners in Gough 
Square. It was with these ideas in his 
mind that Professor James Clifford, of 
Columbia, decided to write Young 
Samuel Johnson, which tells the story of 
the great lexicographer from his birth 
to the time, almost forty years later, 
when he was working on his famous 
Dictionary. He has written a fasci- 
nating book. One can praise it almost 
without reserve. Perhaps in his eager- 
ness to reconstruct incidents in John- 
son’s life, Professor Clifford overplays 
his hand now and then. He indulges in 
surmise and supposition rather more 
than he ought to, but here these are 
faults on the right side, and the result 
of this method is that he has succeeded 
in giving a lively picture of Lichfield in 
the earth 18th century when Michael 
Johnson, Samuel’s father, played a 
prominent part in local politics. 
Michael, who seems to have had no 
flair for finance at all, became senior 
bailiff of Lichfield in 1725 and was to 
all intents and purposes the town’s 
mayor. He lived a full and rather 
troubled life. His wife spent a great 
deal of her time in telling him how 
much superior her family was to his. 
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Samuel does not seem to have been on 
good terms with his younger brother, 
Nathaniel, who died rather mysteri- 
ously when he was twenty-four. The 
Johnsons’ family life cannot have been 
happy, and one of Professor Clifford’s 
most valuable achievements is the illu- 
mination he sheds on the civilizing 
influences, which undoubtedly played 
a most important part in moulding 
Sam Johnson’s character when he was 
a boy. In any cathedral close there are 
certain to be academic and humane 
influences at work and Lichfield had 
some unusual characters among the 
occupants of the pleasant houses sur- 
rounding the great minster. First of 
all there was Gilbert Walmesley, who 
was for many years the patron of 
promising young intellectuals in the 
neighbourhood. When Johnson set 
out for London with his former pupil, 
David Garrick, they carried recom- 
mendations from Walmesley. Years 


*Young Samuel Johnson. By James L. 
Clifford. Heinemann. 30s. 
Passionate Search. A Life of Charlotte 


Bronté. By Margaret Crompton. Cassell. 
yALD 

The Dog at Clambercrown. By Jocelyn 
Brooke. The Bodley Head. 18s. 


Lift the Curtain. By Dorothy Erskine 


Muir. Cape. 16s. 
Here in Spain. By Chapman Mortimer. 
Cresset. 21s. 


Reminiscences. By the Marchioness Curzon 
of Kedleston. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Living like a Lord. By John Godley, Lord 
Kilbracken. Gollancz. 16s. 
-— Monsoon. By Oliver Moxon. Hale. 

Ss. 

Chosen Words. 
12s. 6d. 

The Week-End Book. Edited by Sir Francis 
Meynell. Nonesuch Press. 15s. 


By Ivor Brown. Cape. 


later, when Johnson was married to 
his curious, elderly wife, it was in 
Walmesley’s home, the Bishop’s Palace 
at Lichfield, that Johnson spent some 
happy months while his neglected Tetty 
languished in London. 

Professor Clifford has not been able 
to discover much about Johnson’s 
activities in the middle ’forties. He 
toys with the idea that Johnson may 
have had something to do with the 
famous rebellion of the forty-five, but 
he can find no new evidence to support 
this theory. There is a good chapter 
on the compilation of the Dictionary, 
a lively picture of the thirteen months 
at Oxford, and a particularly revealing 
account of the six months of boyhood 
at Stourbridge, where his cousin, 
Cornelius Ford, a clever parson, pro- 
bably did as much to influence and 
bring out the sixteen-year-old boy as 
anyone else did. 

One of the mysteries in Johnson’s life 
that has never been cleared up and 
seems destined to remain unsolved is 
his relationship with his younger 
brother, Nathaniel. Samuel was just 
over three years old when the baby was 
born, and he told Mrs. Thrale years 
afterwards that the two boys early 
became “‘ rivals for the mother’s fond- 
ness.” Their father, who was popular 
enough with Lichfield children, could 
not strike any sparks of affection from 
his elder son, who never believed, as he 
afterwards told Boswell, what his father 
said. Samuel seems to have been 
almost as unhappy in his relations with 
Nathaniel, about whom very little is 
known. When his father died he helped 
his mother to run the family bookshop 
and travelled about the Midlands on 
business without much success. About 
1736 he moved to Burton-on-Trent to 
take charge of a branch of the business 
and got into some kind of money 
trouble. In the Johnson museum at 
Lichfield there is a pathetic letter from 
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him to his mother written at time: this 
...I know not nor do I much 
care in what way of life I shall hereafter 
live, but this I know that it shall be an 
honest one and that it can’t be more 
unpleasant than some part of my life 
past, I believe I shall go to Georgia in 
about a fortnight... . 
He never went and next year he was 
working in Frome. Forty-three years 
later Dr. Johnson, moved by some 
sudden impulse, wrote to a Miss 
Prowse there to ask for information 
about him, and described him as a 
lively noisy man, that loved company. 
“‘ His memory might probably continue 
for some time in some favourite ale- 
house.” He died in 1737 at Lichfield 
only three days after Samuel and David 
Garrick left the city on their famous trip 
to London, and yet Samuel made no 


_ allusion to his death. He had treated 
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his brother harshly and it looks as 
though his conscience would not allow 
him to forget it. 

Young Samuel Johnson will be a 
valuable prelude to Boswell. There 
has never before been such a careful 
and dispassionate study of Johnson’s 
wife. Tetty may have appeared to 
Garrick to be grotesque and tiresome. 
Professor Clifford makes it quite clear 
that she had a very great deal to put 
up with, and if in the end she took to 
drink and drugs she had some reason 
to do so. ' 

Just as sane and enlightening in its 
quiet way is Miss Margaret Crompton’s 
Passionate Search, a biography of 
Charlotte Bronté. So much has been 
written about the remarkable inhabi- 
tants of Haworth Parsonage that one 
felt there was no more to be said unless 
and until new material came to light. 
There are, of course, many things the 
Bronté addict would like to know and 
it seems to me that Miss Crompton has 
managed to throw new light on many 
things, among them Mr. Bronté’s 
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character, Charlotte’s feelings for M. 
Heger, the deterioration of Branwell, 
and Charlotte’s marriage with Mr. 
Nicholls, whom the author saw when 
she was a child. Although the interest 
is centred on Charlotte, I do not think 
that any of the Bronté biographers has 
been as successful as Miss Crompton 
in giving a picture of the family. Mr. 
Bronté emerges with a new look. He 
is no longer the pistol-firing martinet, 
but a much more credible being. Arthur 
Nicholls appears as a jealous and 
extraordinarily insensitive husband. 
When Charlotte’s friend, Ellen Nussey, 
came to Haworth on her last visit, she 
asked Charlotte whether she had 
written anything during the last months, 
and Charlotte replied that Arthur 
thought her duties as a clergyman’s 
wife left no time for writing. Ellen 
told Mr. Nicholls exactly what she 
thought about this, and he answered 
forcibly that he had married not Currer 
Bell the novefist, but Charlotte Bronté 
the clergyman’s daughter, and that 
Currer Bell might fly to heaven to- 
morrow for anything he cared! It is 
only fair to say that Clement Shorter, 
who met Nicholls, thought him “a 
peculiarly lovable man.” There are at 
least a dozen readable books about the 
Brontés and I think I have read them 
all. Apart from Mrs. Gaskell’s admir- 
able biography, I do not know a better 
or more informative one than this. 
Miss Crompton has a sense of per- 
spective and a lively narrative style. 
She uses them both with taste and 
discrimination here. 

Quoting felicitously from Christian 
Morals, Mr. Jocelyn Brooke introduces 
his new instalment of autobiography, 
The Dog at Clambercrown, and if he 
continues to draw upon his charming 
memories of childhood in Folkestone 
and the country round it, he may 
expect to provoke a learned thesis on 
the Jocelyn Brooke country from some 
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aspiring student of Eng. Lit. in search 
ofa Ph.D. Aslightly intimidating note 
is struck by a fierce photograph of the 
author, who seems to be daring the 
reader to go on with the book. Do not 
be put off. The Dog at Clambercrown 
is a most ingenious and varied mis- 
cellany of reminiscence and criticism. 
Mr. Brooke is an unexpected person, 
full of surprises. He offers pene- 
trating remarks on D. H. Lawrence 
and salutary strictures on Joyce. He 
can conjure up life at Bedales and 
make one wonder why on earth he 
went into the peace-time Army as a 
private in the R.A.M.C. At intervals 
he goes back to his childhood—he does 
this brilliantly—and gives a child’s eye- - 
view of the wonders and horrors that 
must surely lie in the country beyond 
the next hill. These evocations of his 
past are done with a sure hand, and yet 
this is a kind of writing that teems with 
pitfalls and booby traps. Mr. Brooke 
gets past them all without a tumble. 
There is a Sicilian chapter and some 
very funny Army recollections. Alto- 
gether a most agreeable, varied book. 
Mrs. Dorothy Erskine Muir’s Lift 
the Curtain is not, as one might expect 
from its title, a book of theatrical 
gossip, but an account of a childhood 
spent largely in Norwich by the youngest 
daughter and eleventh [child /of /the 
family of seventeen born to Bishop 
Sheepshanks and his wife, Margaret 
Ryott. Mrs. Sheepshanks lived on, 
“always full of vigour and energy,” 
until she died at the age of ninety-two. 
The Bishop was a remarkable man. 
He had been a missionary among Red 
Indians and in Canadian mining camps. 
He had journeyed alone and unarmed 
through China, Mongolia and Siberia. 
He was a High Churchman and a 
Liberal, and the family régime at the 
Palace in Norwich was bracing and 
anything but luxurious. The author 
remarks that when she was a child 
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people used to say that a large family 
must be “such fun.” In fact it was 
nothing of the kind. Her eldest 
brother was nearly twenty years older 
than she was and most of Lift the 
Curtain describes the childhood experi- 
ences of herself and her favourite 
brother William, a year younger than 
she was. Mrs. Muir is as happy in 
doing this as is Mr. Brooke, but it 
would be hard to find two books 
differing so much in tone and method 
as theirs do. Mrs. Muir has an 
exceptional memory for detail. It was 
Gladstone who appointed her father 
to the Bishopric of Norwich, and her 
recollections of the Victorian Sundays 
of her childhood are intimidating. 
After breakfast the children learnt a 
hymn or a collect. This was followed 
by a “Bible Lesson” from their 
mother. Next came Church, with a 
sermon of at least half an hour, and 
then the children “ staggered out more 
dead than alive from sheer fatigue.” 
Sunday afternoons were taken up by a 
walk with the Bishop, and after tea 
they had another lesson on either the 
Catechism or the Epistle for the day. 
Before bedtime their mother used to 
play the piano and they stood round 
singing hymns. No games might be 
played, no ordinary books read: 

We could paint texts, provided for 
us on long slips of cardboard, but the 
lettering was dull, unless we were 
allowed to vary it by painting a big 
capital letter bright yellow and then 
covering it with tiny spots of red or 
blue. We might not do—what we 
loved—paint the illustrations in our 
books. Once, in a crisis when someone 
was ill and mother busy, we did begin 
to paint the big picture Bible, but that 
was stopped when we were discovered. 


The author’s reflections on this rigid 
procedure are very fair and not in any 
sense disparaging. She feels that her 
family had stamped on their minds 


indelibly a code of right and wrong. 
It was just one of the things that 
contributed to a childhood in which 
the members of the family found or 
made their own entertainment. The 
portrait of William, who was killed in 
the First War, is delightful and most 
moving. So is the entire book. Lift 
the Curtain is another piece of social 
history, a record of things past and lost 
which was altogether worth preserving. 
There must be a great many people 
who would find this book a most 
acceptable Christmas present. 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer is one of 
the most sincere and accomplished of 
contemporary prose writers. He has 
written four novels and now he gives 
an account of his experiences during 
two years Here in Spain. No European 
country, with the possible exception of 
Russia, has excited so much literary 
interest in the last few years and none 
of the books is more engaging than 
this one. Mr. Mortimer’s approach is 
deceptively casual. His generalizations 
are the result of close observation and 
genuine knowledge. His final con- 
clusion is typical of that of many 
travellers in Spain. His critical faculties 
are swamped by his affection for the 
country and its people: 

It is embarrassing, particularly as 
Spain herself is indifferent. She has 
so many lovers, all of them tumbling 
over each other to recite her charms, 
and all adopting a gravely judicious air 
in a futile attempt to conceal their 
feelings. 

It was a most rewarding walk in 
Spain that Mr. Mortimer took. He 
saw Goyas and gypsies, a delightful 
family circus, the inevitable bull fight, 
and many other things well away from 
the ordinary tourist round. Mr. 
Mortimer does not waste words. He 
gets his effects with great economy. 
This is among the very best of con- 
temporary books about Spain, 
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I do not suppose that the Marchio- 
ness Curzon would lay claim to any 
particular literary talent, but she has 
led an interesting life and met many of 
the great and famous, among whom 
none was more fascinating than her 
own second husband, about whose 
enigmatic personality she is fortu- 
nately able to write at some length. 
Brilliant, emotional, dignified, sensi- 
tive, easily hurt by criticism and deeply 
moved by praise, he had a tremendous 
sense of humour which would emerge 
at the most unexpected moments. His 
letters to his wife are delightful, and in 
1923, when he was Foreign Secretary 
in Stanley Baldwin’s Government, 
which was about to give place to 
Ramsay MacDonald’s first Labour 
Administration, he could write: “ As 
for me I look more like a butler out of 
place than ever, and am sure that when 
we are turned out I can easily get a 
good situation.” 

Curzon’s rejection in favour of 
Baldwin is discussed sensibly and fairly. 
Arthur Balfour had told the King that 
his uncle, Lord Salisbury, had found it 
very difficult to lead the Conservative 
Party from the House of Lords—and 
the Opposition then was the Liberal 
Party, with an equal representation in 
the House of Lords. Apart from any 
question of temperament, difficulties 
in 1923 would have been insuperable. 

Lady Curzon’s Reminiscences contain 
a certain amount of trivia, but they 
certainly will not fail to interest any 
student of her husband’s career. The 
book is very well illustrated. 

Some time ago Lord Kilbracken 
sprang into the public eye as a dreamer 
with unusual powers. These began 
when he was an undergraduate at 
Balliol. He had worked until midnight 
and then found himself dreaming that 
he was reading next day’s racing results 
in the evening paper. All the winners’ 
names were, of course, printed in full, 
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but on waking Lord Kilbracken was 
only able to remember two of them. 
Bindal and Juladin. Being generous- 
hearted, he informed his friends. The 
two animals passed the post first in 
their two races and the visionary netted 
£34. Stimulated by these successes, 
the author slept for some days with a 
pencil and paper beside him, but the 
beneficent Power vouchsafed no more 
tips until six months later when he 
weighed in with more winners. In 
spite of still further tips, most of them 
successful, Lord Kilbracken has not 
been able to retire with a fortune. 
Although he passed first in the Foreign 
Office examinations, he decided to take 
up journalism and at the age of thirty- 
five he can look back on a happily 
varied career, culminating in his odd 
experiences when helping John Huston 
to make a film of Moby Dick. In the 
topsy-turvy world of the studios the 
author almost pulled off the réle of 
Ishmael, and when that fell through he 
worked with Huston on last-minute 
alterations to the script while the film 
was still being shot. 

Living like a Lord, which is the title 
of Lord Kilbracken’s book, is a lively, 
inconsequential autobiography, told in 
a series of carefully chosen episodes, 
beginning with the author’s spirited 
performance as a Turf Accountant at 
Eton and ending with the publication 
of his second book in the U.S.A. In 
between he hunted for Rommel’s 
treasure, and drove most of the way to 
New Zealand by car. He may still be 
undecided about his next venture, and 
he must often wonder when he will 
dream his next winner. 

The borderline between fact and fic- 
tion is breaking down, and so many 
books are published which do not 
clearly stand out as either that it is not 
surprising that the reviewer is not sure 
under what category a book should be 
noticed. Mr. Oliver Moxon was flying 
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Spitfires when he was nineteen. He was 
also writing poetry. Later in India he 
flew Hurricanes against the Japanese, 
crashed, joined a reporting unit and 
for some months toured the Burma 
Front as a journalist. 

Bitter Monsoon is not labelled as 
fiction, though it seems to belong to the 
class of fiction-documentary which has 
proved so popular in the cinema. Mr. 
Moxon tells us that Stefan James died 
when his plane crashed in the Imphal 
Valley in 1944, and that Stefan’s parents 
had allowed him to make a book out of 
Stefan’s journals. He says that he 
presents them “ unaltered ” except for 
a little necessary editing. The pattern 
of the book is not unfamiliar. There 
are the schooldays at Holt, years spent 
in knocking about the world, and then 
the war, with its ardours and en- 
durances. It is well and sincerely done, 
one more account of youthful frustra- 
tions and adventures, in a very hazar- 
dous world. 

Mr. Ivor Brown has published eight 
of his well-known “ Word ” books in 
a series which began as a single war- 
time volume and grew through the 
interest taken in the subject by readers 
who bombarded the author with corre- 
spondence and showered him with 
corrections, suggestions and additions. 
Chosen Words is an anthology made 
from the previous books, which were 
intended, as the author says, for 
pleasant browsingrather than for edifica- 
tion or for scolding. It is agreeable to 
know that balderdash began as beer and 
buttermilk mingled and was at one time 
a verb as well as a noun. As early as 
the 13th century a shepherd was 
advised to provide himself with a good 
barkable dog and “ lie nightly with his 
sheep.” Mim-folk is good to describe 
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the pursers of lips. Hirple is a North 
Country word for limp and hoast is a 
descriptive equivalent for cough. Horrid 
is now only a poor relation of what it 
used to be. So is horrible. To the 
translators of the Bible high-minded 
meant something remarkably like stiff- 
necked. Catzerie is a good variant for 
scamps. To vilipend is to disparage 
someone. 

Mr. Ivor Brown has a way with words 
and the result of his inquiries is charm- 
ing resort for the casual dipper-into. 
Chosen Words will do very well for the 
spare room bookshelf, where it may 
well be joined by a noble, enlarged 
edition of The Week-End Book, which 
has just appeared. Sir Francis Meynell 
continues as editor and he has been 
advised by Miss Sylvia Mulvey and Sir 
Gerald Barry. 

All the old features appear, though 
some have been cut and others ex- 
panded. Perhaps the most important 
of the additions is Late Poems, a sensible 
selection of contemporary verse. The 
popular Great Poems has been rein- 
forced. In fact, there are now almost a 
hundred more poems in the book. Sir 
Francis has not provided a special 
section for archeologists, though he 
may have to do so in his next edition if 
the popular craze for the subject 
persists. There are four new sections 
for nature-lovers and some salty advice 
on Etiquette. 

The Week-End Book is one of the 
friendliest, most companionable, and 
cleverly selected anthologies ever com- 
piled. A copy would be a safe present 
for the best of friends or the worst of 
killjoys at Christmas. There is some- 
thing for everyone here. 


Eric GILLETT. 
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YOU TAKE A TRAGIC RISK of impairing 
the lifesand efficiency of a Ford car 

or Thames Commercial Vehicle if you 
permit substitute spare parts to be 
fitted. They just cannot measure up to 
Genuine ‘EnFo’ Parts. 


BY SAME MACHINES ‘EnFo’ are the 
only parts made on the same machines 


as the originals ... with the same high degree 
of engineering skill and precision 
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of every Ford and Thames Vehicle. 


PERFECT FIT Only ‘EnFo’ Parts give 
you an automatic guarantee of perfect fit, top 
performance and, wherever you buy 
them, they are charged at low fired prices. 
Save yourself expense and irritation; 
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SEARLE’S PROGRESS 


THE RAKeE’s ProGress. By _ Ronald 


Searle. Perpetua. 15s. 


7 OW and then, in the history of 

graphic art, there springs from 
nowhere a new vision, a clear eye, a 
quirk-of-the-pen which injects such 
virility into the steady stream of black 
and white drawings that practising strug- 
glers wring their hands in despair and 
sink without a groan.” 

“* The awful dream, the recurrent night- 
mare, is realized, and there we stand on 
the grand staircase, with our pants down, 
and although we are not aware of it we 
are about to be strangled by the flourishes 
of our own signatures.” 

Insert ‘“‘ English’? before ‘* graphic 
art’’; substitute, for an instrument of 
imminent strangulation, something more 
crudely tangible than the flourish of a 
signature, and both passages might, with 
justice, have been written about Ronald 
Searle. In fact they were written by him, 
in a generous and intelligent review, for 
the Spectator, of Steinberg’s Passport. 

To confine Searle’s own achievement 
to English graphic art is certainly not to 
belittle it. Enough to say that he works 
in the tradition of Hogarth, Géillray, 
Rowlandson and Cruikshank, with the 
technical difference that whereas they 
usually drew their subjects on an imaginary 
stage seen from the auditorium, his view- 
point is the camera’s. Almost every 
picture in his latest book would make an 
effective ‘“‘shot’’ on the screen. And if 
his satire is less savage than theirs and 
takes the form, rather, of a sardonic and 
extremely witty comment on the con- 
temporary scene, nevertheless he stands, 
in the practice of this particular art form, 
far above any of his present-day rivals. 
Indeed it is hard to see that he has any 
rivals at all. 

I have no idea what past influences 
Searle himself would acknowledge, but I 
guess that Edward Lear is among them. 
Fantasy is an element hardly less impor- 
tant than satire in his artistic make-up. 
Only their brilliant fantasy saves the St. 
Trinian’s jokes from being intolerably 


sadistic—and in this, too, he follows 
an English tradition, which dates back 
to the artists employed on producing 
Bestiaries and Books of Hours, and 
earlier still. 

“The drawings . . . with their precise, 
rhythmic use of line, line that spurts 
and darts like a bird, are the touchstone 
of British drawing.”’ The quotation is 
taken from Michael Ayrton’s admirable 
monograph on British Drawings and does 
not refer to Searle, as it well might, 
but to the eleventh-century School of 
Winchester. 

In this connection it is worth stressing 
that, as an illustrative draughtsman, he 
can hold his own with any English artist 
born in this century. I have seen no better 
drawings from the last war than those 
which he produced and preserved (good- 
ness knows how) as a Japanese P.O.W.; 
beautiful effortless drawings, dispassionate 
yet intensely moving, and which, as 
drawings, have more than documentary 
importance. Does the Tate Gallery 
possess one? I very much doubt it; 
and if the Director comes upon page 56 of 
The Rake’s Progress, 1 doubt whether the 
Tate Gallery ever will. 

The book is a satire on success. The 
careers of sixteen typical contemporary 
power-seekers (whose identity the author 
describes as fictitious amalgams) are 
traced both in pictures and in a written 
commentary, from early promise, through 
success and triumph, to temptation, down- 
fall and ruin. The reader will recognize 
many Public Faces, the leering, scowling, 
inscrutable éminences grises of the various 
Establishments, who, after helping each 
aspirant towards fame, contrive to cor- 
rupt and ultimately destroy him with the 
caprice traditionally associated with the 
inhabitants of Olympus. 

The sixteen hero-victims themselves 
are just-not-recognizably (but only just- 
not-recognizably) Public Faces. And 
talking of faces, let those who accuse 
Searle of working to a formula take a 
look at the people in this book. Altogether 
I have counted 235, of quite different 
size, shape, and attitude, on its 119 pages. 
Of course they are all unmistakably by 
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the same hand, but I can find no formula; 
merely 235 different instances of acute 
observation, combined with wit and fan- 
tasy. People really do look like these 
people. If you disagree, observe closely 
your companions ‘the next time you are 
in a crowd and then ask yourself which 
they really are more like — Searle’s people, 
or that flaccid, not to say flatulent, 
travesty of mankind, which the academic 
portrait painters and the advertising 
agencies have, between them, bamboozled 
the public into accepting as reality. 

The attainment of ambition, as this 
book makes clear, is in itself a sort of 
failure. The public has a way of hugging 
its favourites to death. For several years 
now Searle has been a national institution, 
**the famous inventor of St. Trinian’s,” 
etc. It would be a great injustice if the 
quantity and success of his work since 
the war blunted the reception given to 
his latest book. For it is not, in my 
opinion, just the latest Searle book; it is 
the Searle book (to date). 

The best things in the post-war world 
are never free. This one costs 15s. and 
is the only commodity on the Christmas 
market which I will guarantee is better 
value for money than two bottles of 
Yugoslav Riesling. 

JOHN VERNEY. 


CASE HISTORIES 


TEN FASCINATING WoMEN. By Elizabeth 
Jenkins. Odhams. 15s. 


O define fascination is like trying to 

catch quicksilver. Perhaps it is there- 
fore wise of Elizabeth Jenkins that she has 
made no attempt to do so in her latest 
book. Here are brief biographies of ten 
women so widely different that they 
appear to have nothing in common save 
that personal magnetism variously de- 
scribed as charm or personality or—fas- 
cination. 

To pin down the essence of their hold on 
men—and sometimes women also—it is 
as difficult as to recreate in words the per- 
formance of a great actor; and, although 
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Miss Jenkins’s book loses unity by her 
failure to do so, and thereby relate one 
woman with another beyond the fact that 
they were all interesting, one can hardly 
blame her for that. 

Some of the ladies are so well known 
that, apart from an occasional line of dry 
humour and the novelist’s keen selection 
of quotation and incident, we are not given 
much that is new. The young Elizabeth’s 
wary path to the throne has been well 
trodden in book and play; yet a sudden 
light illumines a scene here or there. 

The familiar figure of that termagant 
Sarah Churchill also comes alive, writing 
from her heart to the only person who ever 
knew she had one: ‘* Wherever you are, 
whilst I have life, my soul shall follow you, 
my ever dear Lord Marlborough, and 
wherever I am I should only kill the time 
wishing for night that I may sleep and hope 
the next day to hear from you.” 

Strangely enough, it is the women 
shadowed by these famous women who 
fascinate almost more by the glimpses Miss 
Jenkins gives of them: behind Elizabeth, 
her enigmatic mother (there, surely, was a 
true fascinator?); behind Sarah, poor 
stubborn royal Anne; behind Fair Rosa- 
mund, about whom so very little is known, 
the stupendous Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Apart from the rapacious Countess of 
Dysart, the other women in the book are 
less exalted and their influence was on a 
much smaller circle. There is Martha 
Ray, the gentle singer-mistress of the 
fabulous Lord Sandwich, whose murder 
by her young lover beneath the portico of 
Covent Garden hit the newspaper head- 
lines of her day. There is Becky Wells, 
surely the original Dizzy Blonde, who 
acted at Drury Lane and married a Moroc- 
can millionaire in the Fleet Prison. There, 
too, is the hard-headed Harriette Wilson, 
who made such a good living out of being 
kissed and then threatening to tell. And 
there is Elizabeth Inchbald, who might be 
living next door to any of us to-day 

Perhaps the only thing these ten ladies 
have in common is that they have inter- 
ested Miss Jenkins. Certainly she brings 
them to life for us; and when one has 
finished reading about them, one can 
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waste time very pleasurably in compiling, 
and defining, one’s own list of fascinators. 
CELIA DALE. 


AMATEUR OF MUSIC 


My REcorD oF Music. By Sir Compton 
Mackenzie. Hutchinson. 25s. 


LL discophiles, but especially the 

more elderly ones, will delight in 
Sir Compton Mackenzie’s new book, 
which describes, with some excursions 
into autobiography, the development of 
the author’s love of music from the 
kindergarten up to 1936. Much of the 
material is taken from The Gramophone 
magazine (which he founded in 1923), 
and it shows a rare perception, expressed 
in terms everyone can understand, into 
the nature of music and of the creative 
mind. This is a book to make the pro- 
fessional critic turn green with envy. 

A. R. 
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Lord Crewe 


The Likeness of a Liberal 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


; 
In this portrait of the statesman whom 
Mr. Asquith called ‘the most underrated 
man in England,’ James Pope-Hennessy 
has drawn upon the copious personal 
papers left by the late Marquess of Crewe. 
a 


The trusted confidant of Asquith, who 
consulted him more than any other 
member of his Administration. Crewe 
was likewise the adviser. and friend of 
Edward VII. and of George V. The 
sidelights thrown by the Crewe papers 
on the inner political history of his period 
will make this book essential to anyone 
wishing to understand the great Liberal 
reforms of the time. 
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Novels 


THESE LOveRS FLED AWAY. 
Spring. Collins. 15s. 
ASPECTS OF Love. David Garnett. Chatto 

and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
THE Doves OF VENUS. Olivia Manning. 
Heinemann. 13s. 6d. 
RIPENING SEED. Colette. 
Warburg. 9s. 6d. 


BEHIND THE MirROR. Robin Maugham. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


THE ACCIDENT. Dexter Masters. Cassell. 
15s. 


THE INHERITORS. William Golding. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 


Howard 


Secker and 


No TIME FOR SERGEANTS. Mac Hyman. 
Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Hickory Dickory DOCcK. Agatha 
Christie. 10s. 6d. 


HE first three books on this list have 
the same basic theme—the permuta- 
tions of love and passion within a close- 
knit group of characters. But the three 
treatments are very different. These 
Lovers Fled Away is a long book with no 
exactitude of pattern, telling the story, 
between the 1890’s and to-day, of three 
men and a woman, and all their kith and 
kin; the woman being mistress or wife to 
each of her three childhood friends. Each 
man is destined for success or even great- 
ness, though we have rather to accept than 
to feel this, as is also the case with the 
woman’s power to charm men. The 
truth is that as we move from generation 
to generation, and from Cornwall to 
Oxford to Manchester to London and so 
on, we meet characters, some of whom 
(such as the palpably Dickensian Uncle 
Arthur) are far more vivid and effective 
than others, who perhaps matter more to 
the essence of the book. Thus the reader 
sometimes may wonder whether he is 
voyaging on the main stream or a tribu- 
tary. But Howard Spring, with great 
gusto and optimistic enjoyment of the 
material world, brings it all to a sure, 
tranquil and conventional issue. 
David Garnett’s new novel, for which 


Novels 


we have waited too long, presents a series 
of loves between people of differing ages: 
young Englishman, French actress, rich 
uncle, Italian charmer, teen-age daughter 
of uncle and actress. These characters, all 
most life-like and most sympathetically 
treated, are mancuvred in and out of 
love amongst themselves with what, for all 
the realism and even melodrama, is clock- 
work precision, putting one irresistibly in 
mind of La Ronde. The result is a smooth, 
charming, unprincipled, delicate, artificial 
comedy which yet contrives much of the 
time to have the feel of a fairy story. 

The word “satire”? rather than 
‘** comedy ”’ is appropriate to The Doves of 
Venus. Here is another story of ins and 
outs of love-—a kaleidoscope, if there were 
a little more of sparkle and a little less of 
the squalid. Here again are well-drawn 
characters. But they rather incline to be 
ponderous and to lack something of 
interest and charm; and their amours seem 
to have little of depth or delight. The tale 
hinges mainly on the transition of eighteen- 
year-old Ellie to London in search of life, 
and the reluctant transit of Petta (the two 
are linked through Petta’s philandering 
husband) to middle-age. 

The keynote of Olivia Manning’s book 
is promiscuity. Colette’s Ripening Seed, 
that only she or possibly a fellow-country- 
man of hers could have written, has in 
effect only three characters. Vinca and 
Phil are in their teens; their childhood 
squabbles are turning into lovers’ quarrels, 
and they are growing aware of the change 
in themselves and their relationship. Then 
Phil, seduced by Madame Dalleray, is 
taught by that experience truths of life and 
love which Vinca knows by intuition. This 
firmly and delicately drawn little picture 
of flowering adolescence is set on the sun- 
drenched shore of Brittany—which Colette 
evokes almost imperceptibly, and which 
seems exactly the appropriate background. 

A film is to be made of the life of the 
great actress, Daphne Moore, now dead. 
For this, leave must be obtained from 
Norman Hartleigh, since he (assumed to 
have abandoned his career in diplomacy 
because Daphne was his mistress) must 
figure in it. Off goes the script-writer to 
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WINGATE OF 
THE SUDAN 


Ronald Wingate 


This is the first biography of one of 
the outstanding figures of our Impe- 
rial history. Wingate investigated 
personally the true facts of Gordon 
at Khartoum and the story is here 
told from an entirely new angle. 
Throughout the book runs the 
theme of three great men, Cromer, 
Kitchener and Wingate, through 
whom modern Egypt and the modern 
Sudan took their place as indepen- 
ment countries. 

With Illustrations. 


FORGOTTEN 
KINGDOM 


Peter Goullart 


This is not strictly a travel book. 
It is the rare account of a realised 
affinity, an idyll whose charm is 
its realistic gusto. The author, an 
exiled Russian, went to Yunnan on 
business but was soon as enamoured 
of the delicious tempo of the high- 
spirited inhabitants of the ancient 
Nakhi kingdom as he was enchan- 
ted by the fantastic mountain scenery 

With Illustrations, 18s. net 


‘ALICELLA’ 


A memoir of Alice King Stewart and Ella 
Christie 1861-1949. 


21S. net 


Averil Stewart 


This record of two daughters of a 
cultured Scottish Victorian family, 
includes, amongst much else of 
interest and entertainment, a _ re- 
markable account of travel in 
Central Asia, Tibet, the Far East 
and Africa undertaken by Ella after 
the age of forty. The two sisters 
corresponded with an admirably 
frank individuality. 


With Illustrations. 21S. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Tanganyika to get the permission. He 
finds a tense situation, with Hartleigh’s 
character much in question, and with his 
handsome young associate, Bill Wayne, 
involved in an affair with the wife of a 
sadistic planter. The unexpected truth of 
the relations between Hartleigh and 
Daphne is revealed, and the Tanganyika 
drama ends in ironic tragedy. Both char- 
acters and local colour (film world in- 
cluded) are very well done; the elements 
that would have shocked Victorian readers 
are presented without offence and make 
Behind the Mirror as plausible as it is 
exciting. 

There could be no greater contrast in 
settings than The Accident and The In- 
heritors. The former treats in great and 
often, to me, scarcely intelligible detail, of 
the week that passes between the accident 
in the test laboratory at Los Alamos (U.S. 
Atomic City) and the dreadful death of 
Louis Saxl. Somehow the unintelligibility 
of scientific detail does not matter. The 


story held me fascinated, as much con- 
cerned as the doctors and physicists in the 
effort to save Louis’s life, as concerned as 
his friend, the ‘‘ scientific ’’ journalist, to 
know why the accident happened the 
sixty-fourth time Louis made the experi- 
ment, and whether the experiment was 
necessary at all. Compare this with 
William Golding’s story of an encounter 
at the dawn of time between the earliest 
of Men and what he calls ‘“‘ The People” 
that preceded them and were destined to 
vanish before them. I found this highly 
imaginative effort much harder to under- 
stand than the atomic mysteries; it seems 
to be easier to guess at the mental pro- 
cesses of to-day’s scientists than at those of 
creatures called Fa or Nil who are given 
to ‘‘ seeing pictures ’’ instead of thinking, 
and rely less on wits than sensory organs. 
From both of these intellectual exercises 
it was agreeable to escape to the primitive 
humours of No Time for Sergeants and the 
simple puzzle-solvings of Hickory Dickory 
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Novels 


Dock. The first is very American, and 
since it purports to be written by a moron 
from Georgia, it taxes the English reader’s 
powers of comprehension. But it is worth 
while to struggle with its translation, for 
this tale of the triumph of good humour, 
physical strength and invincible stupidity 
over all that the U.S. Airforce can do is 
very funny. As for “‘ the latest Agatha 
Christie,’ it shows both author and 
Poirot in good fettle, busy with what at 
first seems merely a series of odd happen- 
ings in a students’ hostel, but soon takes a 
grim turn for the worse. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Yond Holy Bible (Burns and Oates, 30s.), 
translated from the Latin Vulgate in 
the light of the Hebrew and Greek by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, is a remarkable 
and, in many ways, a helpful achievement. 
The translator adopted the wise course of 
publishing first his version of the New 
Testament, and six or seven years later 
the Old Testament in two parts. Natur- 
ally these evoked many criticisms of details 
and suggestions for verbal changes. In 
their light the complete Bible appears 
with revisions five years afterwards. On 
the whole, it is an excellent modern 
translation, beautifully printed by the 
Cambridge University Press. Many of 
the translator’s footnotes are very helpful. 


* * * 


The discovery and exploration of Ant- 
arctica, presented from the American 
angle, is to be found in The Silent Conti- 
nent (Gollancz, 18s.) by William H. 
Kearns and Beverley Britton. It provides 
a useful survey. 


* * * 


Dr. M. C. Bradbrook attempts to 
trace the chronological development of 
Elizabethan, while distinguishing its 
characteristic forms in The Growth and 
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Structure of Elizabethan Comedy (Chatto 
and Windus, 18s.). The author’s approach 
to her subject is sensible and revealing. 


* * * 


With gun and camera Alastair Scobie 


follows big game in Africa, and his latest 
book, Adventurer’s Paradise (Cassell, 
18s.) contains magnificent illustrations 
and straightforward accounts of his 
experiences in Northern Kenya and on 
the edge of the Congo. It is a modest 
and exciting record. 


* * * 


Otto Kretschmer was regarded as 
Germany’s most brilliant U-boat com- 
mander in the last war, and Sir Winston 
Churchill has noted that the U-boat peril 
was the only.thing that really worried 
him. In The Golden Horseshoe (Evans, 
12s. 6d.) Terence Robertson relates 
Kretschmer’s experiences, and Sir George 
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Creasy’s foreword describes how he met 
him after his capture. A _ particularly 
interesting war book. 


* * * 


Two more travel books, both useful 
and of modest size, are Spain in the 
Looking Glass (Macgibbon and Kee, 
15s.) and Greece Invites (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.). Ralph Oppenhejm proves to 
be a lively Danish commentator on 
Spain and Monica Krippner has written 
a concise guide book to Greece. 


* * * 


In Living and Knowing (Faber, 25s.). 
E. W. F. Tomlin deals with the elucida- 
tion and meaning of existence, and his 
inquiry takes the form of an examination 
of what is meant by life, first at the 
organic level, and finally at the level at 
which it becomes life. In acknowledging 
his debt to the writings of Raymond 
Ruyer, the author expresses his belief 
that the philosopher must try to grapple 
with the problems raised by the scientists 
of his own time. Mr. Tomlin writes with 
clarity and distinction. 


* 2k * 


In his preface to James Anthony 
Gardner’s Above and Under Hatches 
(Batchworth Press, 16s.), Professor 
Christopher Lloyd calls it ‘‘the most 
entertaining autobiography which has 
come down to us from the days of the 
Navy under sail.’’ Lively and full of 
good naval anecdotes and experiences. 


* * * 


Doctor in the Whips’ Room (Hale, 
18s.) is the autobiography of Sir Henry 
Morris-Jones, who sat for Denbigh from 
1929 to 1950, and worked as a G.P. at 
Colwyn Bay for over twenty years. An 
unpretentious, entertaining book. 


* * * 


The story of Brother Edward (Bles, 
12s. 6d.) as told by Kenneth Packard is 
a sympathetic account of the work and 
life of a remarkable priest and evangelist 
who died only two years ago. E. G. 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


HAT do yours like? Traditional 
Fairy Stories, I hope. Indeed, to 
paraphrase Robert Louis Stevenson :— 


The child who is not sweet and good 
And does not like “‘ Red Riding Hood’’, 
‘** The Tinder Box,”’ and “‘ Cinderelly”’ 
Is fit for nothing but the Telly. 


Let me hasten to modify the above 
impolite quatrain. Of course, T.V. is of 
very great importance, especially to young 
children, to whom the appeal of what is 
seen comes earlier than what is heard. 
But to read is surely more important than 
either? The reader can take his own 
time, and much more of it. Nor need he 
fear to find his author abridged or adapted 
to suit another medium. 

_ Published volumes of traditional fairy 
stories are richer now than they ever 
were. The Oxford Press alone offers 
every kind of English, Irish, Scottish, 
Welsh, Greek, Scandinavian and Russian 
legends and folk-tales, all beautifully 
published, written, illustrated and pro- 
duced at 12s. 6d. each. For myself, I 
prefer the nineteen stories in James 
Reeves’s English Fables and Fairy Stories, 
stories as sturdy as they are British, and 
Barbara Leonie Picard’s French Legends, 
Tales and Fairy Stories. Both are original 
authors as well as good re-writers of great 
stories. Barbara Picard’s French fairy 
stories—there are twenty-three of them, 
are all delightful, I found, to read aloud, 
especially to a listener of some wealth in 
years. From troubles of the world I 
turn to fairy stories as Harvey to ducks. 
All the volumes I have mentioned are 
illustrated with superb and appropriate 
bravura by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 

Before I leave the subject of traditional 
fairy stories, I should mention Roger 
Lancelyn Green’s collection of Modern 
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The Letters of 
John of Salisbury 


Volume I: The Early Letters 


text by W. J. MILLOR edited by H. E. 
BUTLER and C. N. L. BROOKE These 
letters, covering the time of anarchy caused 
by the Civil War between Stephen and 
Matilda, and nominally written by Arch- 
bishop Theobald of Canterbury, all bear 
the imprint of the lively genius of John of 
Salisbury, one of the wittiest medieval 
scholars. 50s 


Gondal’s Queen 


by EMILY BRONTE Miss Fannie E. Ratch- 
ford presents a cycle of eighty-four poems 
by Emily Bronté, arranged for the first time 
in logical sequence, to recreate the ‘ novel 
in verse’ which Emily wrote about her 
beloved mystical kingdom of Gondal and 
its ruler, Augusta Geraldine Almeda. 18s 


David Hume: 
Writings on Economics 


edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN Here, in 
edited form, are all Hume’s economic 
essays. Though these comprise a significant 
part of the economic literature before 
Adam Smith, new definitive printings 
have long been unavailable. Also re- 
produced for the first time are both sides 
of Hume’s correspondence relevant to his 
economic thought. 30s 


The Philosophical 
Movement in the 
Thirteenth Century 


by Mer. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN This 
book examines the development of 
philosophical thought during the ‘ great 
century’ of scholasticism. It also dis- 
cusses recent controversies about the 
evolution of the thought of the thirteenth 
century. 1$s 


The Pattern 
of Christian Belief 


by J. W. D. SMITH DD Discoveries such 
as the theory of evolution, the geological 
time scale, and the immensity of the 
universe, have shattered the complacent 
belief of the last century. This book is 
opportune for those who feel the need for 
some dependable certainty in the midst 
of new doubts. 12s 6d 


NELSON 
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Fairy Stories (Dent, 11s. 6d.), charmingly 
illustrated by E. H. Shepard (an artist who 
got the Freedom of Fairyland some time 
in the 90’s and will always hold it). This 
is one of the admirable J. M. Dent’s 
Children’s Illustrated Classics. Children 
may object that the authors included are 
hardly modern. Ruskin, Carroll, Mrs. 
Ewing, George MacDonald, Lang, Wilde, 
Anstey, Grahame, even the (to me) 
immortal E. Nesbit, are not, to them, much 
more than names, even that. If this is 
true, and I’m afraid there is some truth in 
it, it is up to us, at least comparatively 
elderly folk, to keep their works in cir- 
culation, for the true, blue blood of the 
fairy story cannot flow without them. 
What, then, has happened to the really 
modern fairy story? Have they all gone, 
the old familiar faces? The youngest son 
who always got the princess, the Kings 
and Queens, gnomes, goblins, ogres and 
witches ? 
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Yes, frankly, they have nearly all gone, 
or, rather, entrenched themselves in such 
volumes as I have mentioned above. A 
princess and her father may escape and be 
captured by a Miss Picard, or James 
Reeves, and written up, as it were, as 
Nicholas Stuart Gray did in his Over the 
Hills to Fabylon. But, for the most part, 
only one fairy tale species survives in 
vigour and abandon—witches and their 
cats. Somewhere there is a Witch H.Q. 
and a secret store of broomsticks, and 
every now and then one still comes across 
the authentic witch’s cat. 


** Cats, no less liquid than their shadows, 
Offer no angles to the wind,”’ 


as A. S. J. Tessimond says in his poem, 
and an authentic witch’s cat may still sit 
on an author’s shoulder and sleepily 
dictate his or her biography. 

At all events, that is the effect which in 
Carbonel (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) Barbara 
Sleigh has aimed at and achieved. She 
never writes archly as I may have in intro- 
ducing her book to the reader. Carbonel 
is a real and a royal cat, disdainful, even 
contemptuous, yet with a heart. He is the 
best serious cat of modern fiction. The 
two very nice and very real children, John 
and Rosemary, in a series of adventures 
fraught with difficulty, in a story which 
never flags, indeed it gets better and 
better, eventually succeed in enabling 
Carbonel to achieve his freedom. The 
solution is neat and eminently satis- 
factory. The story is full of excellent 
twists, as when Carbonel discloses that he 
has bargained with the. mice (which he 
would have done) when the children (and 
the reader) are led to suppose that he has 
eaten them. Miss Sleigh writes exclusively 
for children, and there is not a word in the 
book which a child will not understand, 
and yet adults will read it (preferably 
aloud) with pleasure, for the real-life 
background is vivid and authentic, especi- 
ally in domestic details. No man could 
have written Carbonel ! 

I would not say that no man could have 
written Mary Norton’s sequel to The 
Borrowers, Borrowers Afield (Dent, 10s. 6d. 


Books for Children 


Indeed, Walter de la Mare, years ago in his 
Memoires of a Midget, and, of course, the 
author of Gulliver’s Travels, explored the 
vast possibilities of very small scale 
human beings. Mary Norton’s sequel is 
of the same classic vintage as her original. 
As the title hints, the midget family, Pod, 
Homily and Arrietty, are now driven into 
the open. They make their home in a 
good old boot. The sheer goodness of the 
boot is not altogether to their advantage. 
A boot can be retrieved. . . . This fact adds 
suspense to a story never lacking it. The 
introduction of a new midget, one Spiller, 
adds richness in character, especially as 
** Dreadful Spiller ’’ is different. To the 
reader he is obviously a good egg from 
the start, but Miss Norton never (no 
never) forgets to write exclusively from 
her delightful characters’ point of view. 

I wish I had space to discuss the Opies’ 
lovely Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book and 
Joan Hassall’s enchanting designs (not to 
mention the 450 other illustrations), and 
also the admirable and very cheap Young 
Collector’s Book (Burke, 7s. 6d.) with its 
superb illustrations. I wish I had seen the 
new Oxford School Atlas—what better 
present for a family? And I wish I could 
begin to do justice to the best book which 
I have read this year for readers of any 
age whatever above an intelligent twelve. 
This is Rosemary Sutcliffe’s latest and 
greatest achievement, Outcast (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.), a story of the 
time of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
of Beric the outcast Briton’s adventures, 
how he is kidnapped, brought to Rome 
and escapes. To me the scenes in Rome 
are the best, even better than the fine 
galley-slave sequence. Miss Sutcliffe has 
the supreme gift of the historical novelist, 
she shows that she knows what happens 
** off,’ like the great Duke of Wellington 
who always knew what the country was 
like on the other side of the hill. She 
knows what Rome and the Romans were 
like behind Rome’s triumphal and tower- 
ing statues; and she never breaks her 
breathless narrative to show off. Her 
Publishers call Outcast magnificent. They 
are right, it is. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER. 
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**In his réle as a narrator of travel 
in strange lands, Band may be com- 
pared with Peter Fleming.’’—Sir 
JOHN Hunt in the Sunday Times. 


“In the highest category must surely 
go George Band’s Road to Rakaposhi 
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interest and_ incident.’-—VERNON 
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“This is a grand adventure story 
excellently told.”-—JosEPH TAGGART 
in the Star. 
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Sixth Column 


The Heroic Personal Story of 
Mahmood Khan Durrani, G.C. 


In a prison camp at Singapore 
Durrani put into operation a plan 
for thwarting Japanese designs to 
infiltrate fifth-column agents into 
India—a plan which proved so 
successful that it brought in its 
train prolonged torture and sen- 
tence of death. The sheer, cool 
impudence of this plan cannot 
have been surpassed by any one 
man working in captivity. 
“This is an amazing story... 


gallant, exciting and fascinating.” 
Time and Tide. 


**A remarkable book.”’ 
Daily Mail. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 
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Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


HE mechanics of publishing require 

that this review of the market should 
be in the hands of the printer some time 
before the end of the month, and the 
writer therefore shares with the author of 
the ‘‘ Episodes ”’ the difficulty of having 
merely to indicate something important 
in his sphere, with the knowledge that by 
the time his words are published the facts 
will be known. Such was the position at 
the end of October when the Government 
announced that an emergency Budget 
would be introduced as soon as the House 
of Commons reassembled. Mr. Butler’s 
proposals came too late to be included in 
these notes, and I must therefore turn 
back the pages to review the market 
reaction to the Autumn Budget, especially 
as conditions in the City are still being 
influenced considerably by the Chan- 
cellor’s policy. 

The first reaction in the City was one 
of astonishment. There was a feeling 
akin to that of a man who takes a running 
kick at a football which someone whisks 
away as he kicks. The investing public 
had been prepared for some stern stuff : 
what the Chancellor proposed seemed to 
be mild and muddled, and the question 
asked on all sides, therefore, was “‘ Why 
have a Budget? ”’ 

Some selling, small in volume, in 
anticipation of stern measures, had 
brought many falls in prices in the absence 
of buyers, and now the sellers and those 
who had held off concluded that the 
mild character of the proposals suggested 
that investors who bought would not be 
wrong. The following day, therefore, 
brought a spate of plus signs. On Budget 
Day the Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares was 188-2, and by the 
close of business on the following day it 
had risen to 193-6. 

Most of the comment in the financial 
Press was critical of Mr. Butler. Apart 
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from such proposals as would have the 
effect of reducing Government and local 
authority spending, the main object of 
the Budget seemed to be political. The 
increase in purchase tax could have been 
made without a Budget if the Chancellor 
had been prepared to move goods from 
one category to the higher—a full 25 per 
cent.—by an Order under existing powers. 
As he did not choose this method, it was 
assumed he wished to moderate the 
increase for political reasons. The storm 
of protest from the trade unions, and the 
threat of further wage claims in conse- 
quence of the addition to the cost of 
living, proved that the Chancellor’s 
moderation had failed to bring him the 
political benefit he may have expected. 
On the other side, he failed to achieve 
much. The increase in distributed profits 
tax will have no important effect on com- 
pany earnings, but may well have a psycho- 
logical effect in the form of greater caution in 


the distribution of profits. It was obviously 
intended as a political gesture to the 
militant Socialists, but as the days go by 
it seems doubtful whether the leaders of 
the T.U.C. are as impressed as they were 
intended to be, and still more doubtful 
whether they will be able, even if they are 
willing, to restrain their followers from 
making further substantial wage demands. 

The proposal which may well prove 
to be the most effective of all in curbing 
inflation is that which turns local authority 
requests for finance from the Public 
Works Loan Board to the open market. 
Provision of ample money on _ terms 
easier than those prevailing in the market 
has contributed considerably to the ex- 
pansion schemes of local authorities. 
Now that the Town Clerks from pro- 
vincial towns will have to compete with 
each other for the support of investors, 
they will have to cut the design of their 
coats according to the cost of the cloth 
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(i.e. what the investor is willing to accept 
as interest on the money he lends them) 
and they will have to wait for their turn 
in the queue of potertial borrowers on 
the steps of the Stock Exchange. 

This proposal, therefore, together with 
the cuts in housing subsidies, which will 
give great assistance to the Chancellor’s 
** disinflationary ’’ policy, should prove 
to be the real value of a Budget which is 
considered a dismal affair. The danger 
is political. If wage claims are pressed 
by the trade unions, the upward spiral of 
inflation may continue. The Chancellor 
may regret his purchase tax proposals. 
They add to the cost of living, which, 
according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Labour published as we go 
to press, has risen two points in four weeks 
mainly owing to a 44 per cent. real increase 
in the post-rationing amount spent on food. 

In considering these inflationary ten- 
dencies it is necessary to consider the 
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outlook of large numbers of wage-earners 
for whom the idea of a reduction in per- 
sonal spending is strictly limited to 
reduction in their wage packets. While 
not suggesting that the figures quoted are 
typical of the average household, I am 
reminded of the friend who recently went 
into a miner’s cottage and saw more 
than £50 in notes on the kitchen table. 
In answer to his question about a possible 
special family celebration, the housewife 
remarked ‘‘ Oh, no: that is what my man 
and the boys (there were two sons in 
the pit with their father) brought home 
this week.”’ Then she added, “It takes 
a lot of getting through in a week.” If 
this attitude were typical of even a fifth of 
the wage-earners, Mr. Butler’s task would 
be Herculean. 

It is probably due to a general feeling 
that inflation will not be permanently 
halted that a revival of demand from 
small investors has been evident. About 
November 15 the F. T. Industrial Index 
slipped below its Budget Day level and 
touched 186-5, but it is creeping up as 
we go to press. Prices of equities are 
bumping along the bottom, probably, 
and though the end of the year and the 
period before the April Budget may see 
some selling, the average investor is 
probably right to buy his equities while 
they are on a more reasonable yield 
level. 

LOMBARDO. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


T is extraordinary how rarely one hears 

a really well-balanced group of solo 
singers in performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. All too often the solo 
quartet seems to be singing against rather 
than with one another, but it is one of the 
great virtues of the fine performance of 
the work, which Furtwangler recorded in 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus on the in- 
auguration of the Festival of 1951, that 
the solo quartet (Schwarzkopf, Héngen, 
Hopf, Edelmann) are well nigh perfect in 
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tone and ensemble. The great conductor 
secures a magnificent performance of the 
tremendous work from the Bayreuth 
Festival Orchestra and chorus and his 
soloists, with rather less than Toscanini’s 
rhythmic precision in the Scherzo, but 
with, to my mind, a more moving inter- 
pretation of the slow movement. The 
first and last movements are grandly 
conceived and the final impression is one 
of greatness. Recordings of actual per- 
formances such as this always have small 
imperfections, and there is too much 
resonance and not enough definition in the 
singing of the chorus: but against this 
one must put the “‘live”’ feeling of the 
whole thing. In general, the recording is 
strikingly good (H.M.V. ALP1286-7). 
Beethoven’s first symphony and first 
piano concerto (both in C major) have a 
youthful freshness and vivacity that never 
fade. Geza Anda, with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alceo Galliera, 
has recorded a delightful performance of 
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the Concerto with a very good one of the 
Moonlight Sonata on the reverse. The 
piano tone is first rate (Columbia 
33CX1302). 

Another admirable recording, by far the 
best yet, is that of Bart6k’s Violin Con- 
certo, with the Sonata for Solo Violin on 
the reverse. The soloist is the young 
Israeli violinist, Ivry Gitlis, whose ardent 
and, where called for, beautifully lyrical 
playing is perfectly reproduced. He is 
well accompanied, in the Concerto, by 
the Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna, conducted by Jascha Horenstein 
(Vox PL9020). 

Sir Thomas Beecham surpasses himself 
in superb recordings of Mozart’s Haff- 
ner and Linz Symphonies, with the 
R.P.O. These are both sheer delight 
(Philips ABL3067). Anthony Collins 
completes his fine series of Sibelius’ Sym- 
phonies, with the L.S.O., with a splendid 
performance and recording of No. 6 
(D minor) and adds four movements from 
the composer’s incidental music to Pelléas 
and Mélisande. So ends a great and most 
successful enterprise (Decca LXT5084). 


Chamber Music 

The Amadeus String Quartet give us 
one of their best recordings with music- 
ianly and beautifully lyrical performances 
of Mozart’s C major (K465) and D major 
(K575) quartets. The first of these is the 
so-called ‘‘ dissonance’’ quartet, about 
which so much fuss used to be made 
(H.M.V. ALP1283). 


Instrumental 

To the eight existing recordings of 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata Solomon 
adds one more and comes out top of the 
class! His ardent interpretation fully lives 
up to the sub-title, and he is almost as 
good in the A major (op. 101) on the 
reverse. The opening section can never 
have sounded so lovely and the qualifica- 
tion above applies only to the finale, which 
sounds a little rushed (H.M.V. ALP1272). 
Gerald Moore, ‘‘ the unashamed accom- 
panist,’” has made a most delightful 
recording of his celebrated lecture-recital 
with that title: witty and instructive by 
turns and showing in the many piano 
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illustrations what a master he is of his art 
(Columbia 33SX1043). 


Opera 

Decca gives us performances of Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro (LXT5088-91), Don 
Giovanni (LXT5103-6) and The Magic 
Flute (LXT5085-7) that reach a very high 
standard. In each case the orchestra is 
the Vienna Philharmonic with Erich 
Kleiber, Josef Kripps, and Karl Bohm the 
respective conductors. The Figaro has no 
rivals. It includes the recitatives and is 
nowhere disturbed by the over-fast tempos 
adopted by Karajan in the earlier Colum- 
bia version. The chief singers are Siepi 
(Figaro), Count Almavira (Poell), his 
Countess (Lisa della Casa), Gueden 
(Susanna) and Danco (Cherubino). I 
think this performance will delight every- 
one. 

Siepi (a sterling singer, if with rather a 
dark voice for the part) is the Don in Don 
Giovanni, with Danco not too well cast as 
Donna Anna, Lisa della Casa a little over- 
weighted as Donna Elvira, but with 
Guedenas a perfect Zerlina and Corena as 
an admirable Leporello. Dermota is a 
most mellifluous Don Ottavio and Walter 
Berry an excellent Masetto. In _ the 
Philips set (ABL3069-71) Jurinac is the 
better Donna Elvira and Zadek more in 
character as Donna Anna than Danco, 
Weber a more frightening Commendatore; 
but, on balance, I prefer the Decca set. 

This goes also for the rival recordings 
of The Magic Flute. H.M.V. have success- 
fully transferred the old Berlin recording 
on to ALP1273-5, and this set has the 
magic of Beecham’s conducting of the 
opera and a wonderful Pamina in Tiana 
Lemnitz. It shows its age in point of 
balance, but still comes out remarkably 
well. The Karajan Columbia set 
(33CX1013-5) has the best Sarastro and 
the best Tamino in Ludwig Weber and 
Anton Dermota, but the set as a whole 
suffers from too rapid tempos at certain 
points and too little attention to the lovely 
orchestral detail. All in all, these three 
Decca issues will give great delight and 
they are indubitably the best recorded of 
those that are available. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643. 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island ae of 44 acres in the 
centre ef the Esplanade. ’*Phone 


368 , 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


GOLANT. near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE. Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


}f ERSTMONCEUx, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.— Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


'Y ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LELANDUDNO.— Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LLLANGOLLEN.— Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One _ minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’*Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: “* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON. Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH. — Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
overlooking Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15. 


OXFORD.- Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROQSS.— Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
“With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2640. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotcl. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


TTEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 


*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49, 


ip 


SMITHS 


DELUX 
EE gee an 
For her... or for him... Britain’s finest watch. 
True in its timekeeping as the sentiment behind 
the gift and beautifully designed to flatter cultured 
tastes. A Smiths de Luxe, the watch that has won 
man’s approval under stern conditions . . . at 
Everest, and on all major expeditions. Smiths de 
Luxe watches have PERMALIFE unbreakable 


mainsprings and the movements are uncondition- 


ally guaranteed for one year. Sold exclusively by 


Tr iarel, “gold plated Jewellers from £9.5.0. to £70.0.0. 


watch with small dial . r 
(25mm). £11,176. ; Write for illustrated brochure. 


B.501 
Lady's 15 jewel, 9ct. gold watch 
in attractive presentation case. 


16 gns. Also B.302 gold plated A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 
model. £10.15.0. 
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